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REVERIE. 


We distinguish effects from their causes, by the passiveness of 
the one, and the activity of the other. But activity itself must 
be deemed an effect, when it coheres in the same organization 
with that which is passive; is dependent on it for the exertion of 
ils energies; or requires to be applied to some specific purpose 
in order to the accomplishment of its design. It is in these res- 
pects, that created spirits differ from that uncreated mind, which 
is the first cause of allthings. That mind is essentially active; 

erfectly independent of all passive organization; and alike 
adapted to the production of every possible species and mode of 
existence. 

It is a constitutional principle in human nature to refer effects 
to their causes. A little experience improves this natural prin- 
ciple and enables us to infer with much certainty the character 
of acause from the known character of its effects; and the char- 
acter of an effect from the established attributes of its cause. 
An intelligent cause may be discovered, by the contrivance 
evident in its effects. This contrivance again, clearly points 
out the design of the agent, or the final cause of its voluntary 
efficiency. That, therefore, which does not tend, directly nor 
indirectly, to the accomplishment of the end in view, cannot 
correctly be attributed to the efficient cause; though it may 
cohere with the legitimate effects of that cause. We do not 
attribute the defects of a painting to the design of the artist; 
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but to his want of skill, or to the imperfection of his materials, 
No one would think of attributing the want of an arm, in an 
otherwise exquisitely proportioned statue, to the skill of the 
sculptor; nor the roughness of the fracture, which evidenced 
that want, to his dexterity with the chisel. These effects are 
obviously referable to some extraneous or accidental cause; and 
cannot therefore interfere with the judgment which we should 
form of the statuary, were his work before us an absolute 
perfection. ™ 

By the criteria of passivity, the coherence of activity with 
passive organization, and the limited faculties and specific ap- 
plication of finite minds, we ascertain the universe—the worlds 
of matter, mind and relations—to be an effect. But from its 
stupendous magnitude, its irresistible energies, and its une- 
quivocal evidences of design, we ascribe to its cause the attri- 
bute of infinite power controlled and directed by infinite wis- 
dom. This would seem to be the lowest character of the Crea- 
tor deducible from his works, even in ruins. 

Let us now change our mode of reasoning; and from these 
natural attributes of the Creator—infinite power, and infinite 
intelligence—vigorously deduce (what must have been) the 
primitive character of his works. Such a Creator must neces- 
sarily actin pursuance of some definite plan: for it is the part 
of folly, not wisdom, much less of infinite wisdom, to exert power 
without a settled reference to plan. His wisdom too, insures the 
adoption of a perfect plan; and his power is competent to its 
execution—though it might be unfair to assume, that it must be 
devised in benevolence. Whatever was necessary to his pur- 
pose he created; and created it with just such properties, and 
in just such quantity, and sustaining just such relations, and 
under just such conditions of existence, as, in reference to that 
purpose, admitted of neither redundance nor defect. Every 
thing, originally was, and did, as the Creator designed that it 
should be and do; whilst the constitution of each integrant part 
was consistent in itself and harmonious with the design of 
the whole. 

Each integrant was designed to perform certain functions; or 
to sustain certain relations; or to promote certain subordinate 
ends in the general arrangement. Each, in all the elements of 
its being, was most exquisitely adapted to its specific purpose; 
yet in such a way, that its whole influence might go to subserve 
the prolonged, accumulating, and concentrated energies of 
the whole system, in the production of its grand and final 
effect. If its use were temporary, its duration would be lim- 
ited; if its use were perpetual, its existence would be endless; 
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if its functions were an increment, its powers must be pro- 
gressive; if its functions were a decrement, its powers must 
be regressive. The faculty and the function are required to 
be coetaneous in ‘origin, Contemporary in existence, and pro- 
portionate in degree. ‘Thus the strength of our emotions will 
be seen to subside, in proportion as habit gives a facility in the 
performance of those actions to which they prompt. 

Each part therefore, and still more the grand whole, must re- 
alize the perfection of its nature in the performance, and the 
plenitude of its existence in the consummation of those func- 
tions for which it was designed, and to which it is adapted. 
Hence death, or even annihilation, had they been embraced in 
the design of the universe, would not have been dreaded; as 
neither would have been incompatible with the highest degree 
of enjoyment of which these subjects were capable. * They 
died,’ says Hesiod of men in the golden age, ‘they died as if 
subdued by sleep.’ It is only disorder, or derangement, that 
induces suffering; but neither disorder, nor derangement, nor 
imperfection of any kind, can proceed from an all-wise and an 
all-powerful Creator: therefore suffering cannot proceed from 
the Deity as its efficient cause. Had that, which is now the 
result of derangement, been contemplated in the constitution of 
things, it would have been accomplished by appropriate 
means, and such as accorded with the rest of the system: so 
that derangement and suffering must have been entirely 
excluded. 

In the internal adjustment, and reciprocal action of a perfect 
system, disorder and defect are plainly impossible; be the ulti- 
mate tendency of the organization what it may. A band of 
robbers may conspire to resist the administration of justice; but 
they must be just among themselves. A conspiracy may be 
formed against the existing government of a country; yet the 
conspirators must be loyal to their own ‘social compact.’ The 
object of an army is to destroy human life; but the organiza- 
tion for this purpose, will be complete, only in proportion as 
provision is made, by the commander-in-chief for the safety of 
his own troops, and the proper employment of their every 
weapon. 

Let us suppose for a moment, if such a conception be possible, 
that the ultimate design of the Deity was malevolent—a settled 
purpose to produce suffering! In such a case, the final impact 
of the system must be either transitive, or reflective. Suppose 
it to be reflective, and that part after part, at given intervals, 
should be destroyed, until the whole were exhausted; or that 
at some remote period, when nature shall have run her round, 
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and her powers and uses shall have become obsolete, the 
entire system, from its utmost frontier, should fall in upon 
its centre and disappear like a bubble exploded in mid air: 
still, all this, by the supposition, is in accordance with the 
design of the Creator; and by consequence, accordant with 
the nature of the means employed. Nay, it is the accom- 
plishment of that design; or more correctly still, it is the 
design itself in the very ‘act and article’ of consummation; 
and must therefore, both in its progress and completion, exclude 
the possibility of disorder, and consequently, of suffering. To- 
tal annihilation, either by piecemeal, or at wholesale, was by the 
hypothesis, the end proposed. The means were perfectly 
adapted to thatend. ‘The action was reflective; requiring this 
adaptation to extend notanly to the powers of the universe, as 
an agent, but also to its susceptibilities, as an object. It was 
as well qualified therefore, to receive as to exert its own proper 
action. But that action, which is agreeable to the nature of its 
object, is not only unsuitable to produce suffering; but must in 
the nature of things be promotive of enjoyment. Even total 
annihilation therefore, is incompatible with suffering, upon any 
plan of perfect adaptation of means to an end. Much more 
then, must suffering be excluded from the design of the Creator, 
on the hypothesis of reciprocal or reflected action, where the 
agent and the object must be considered as identical. The 
Deity could not therefore, accomplish a malevolent end by the 
reflective action of the system, without abdicating his essential 
attributes of power and intelligence. 

But suppose again, the final action of all the powers of nature 
to be transitive, as extrinsically directed. Suppose too, that as 
time rolls on, portions of this stupendous machinery should, in 
rapid succession be dissolved, having transferred each its effi- 
ciency tothat which remained, until there should be accumulated, 
in a single principle, a puissance little less than omnipotent. 
Suppose moreover, that this should be concentrated, and act, 
with the velocity of lightning, upon a single point, and that 
point the nervous centre of a sentient world! All this immen- 
sity of suffering must be entirely extrinsic to the system, by 
which it was produced. And this shows, at once, the absurdity 
of the hypothesis: for what can be extrinsic to the universe? 
Systems of worlds are but the integrants of which it is composed; 
and bear to each other the same relations, that the integrant 
parts of a single system, or the atoms of a single substance sus- 
tain among themselves. There can be nothing extrinsic, to 
which the powers of nature may be directed, as their object, 
except the Creator himself. But the Creator is, to every mode 
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of conception, incapable of suffering. Therefore, though evil, 
both natural and moral, may find a place within a system devised 
and executed by infinite wisdom; and though it may effect his 
‘declarative glory,’ without interfering with his essential happi- 
ness; yet it is impossible, that it should proceed from the Creator 
as its eflicient cause,or affect him as itsobject. We have hitherto 
considered the universe—mind as well as matter—in a purely 
physical light; and have therefore, used the terms disorder, 
irregularity, evil and suffering, as perfectly synonymous. 

But, if the paradox of the co-existence, and interference of 
evil, with a system to which it is extraneous, be difficult to ex- 
plain; let it be remembered, that no explanation has been at- 
tempted. The question, ‘whence did evil originate?’ has 
never been satisfactorily answered; and we are deliberately 
of opinion, that it never will. It is one thing to show whence 
it did not originate; and another to inquire whence it did. 
The former we have attempted; the latter we shall leave to 
those who have thought less upon the subject. The existence of 
evil, is a matter of fact; that it did not proceed from an allwise, 
and an omnipotent Creator, is, we think, susceptible of the clear- 
est proof; its probable origin we must deem a subject of sheer 
speculation, legitimate perhaps, but most likely to be pursued 
by such minds as are incapable of distinguishing a paradox from 
a contradiction. 

Nor will it be a sufficient reply to the foregoing arguments, 
to urge as an objection, that the system should be liable to de- 
rangement, from extraneous, or accidental causes. Every sys- 
tem, that is not absolutely infinite, must, in some respects, be 
similar to that which is most limited. But no created system 
can be absolutely infinite. This is one of the incommunicable 
attributes of Deity. The more exquisitely elaborate, therefore, 
the organization of any system is, the more liable will it be to 
accidents; and the more extensive and ruinous will be the de- 
rangement which those accidents shall produce. The more 
necessary an exact adjustment of parts is to the action of the 
whole machine; the greater, in proportion to the disturbing 
cause, will be the irregularity of that action when disturbed. 
A particle of dust, or the least dilation or contraction of its pen- 
dulum, will derange the action and mar the uses of a chronom- 
eter. But a thousand such accidents, and alterations, will have 
no sensible effect on the functions of the coarser kinds of ma- 
chinery. 

Though we cannot tell whence evil originated; yet we may 
easily perceive the point atwhich it entered, viz: the voluntary 
agency of the moral subject. This corroborates the preceding 
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remarks: for nothing can be more exquisitely delicate than the 
moral and intellectual constitution of a voluntary agent. Such 
agents are ‘the noblest work of God.’ And the noblest attri- 
bute, of this most noble of the Creator’s works, is surely that, 
by the abuse of which he fell from his high prerogative. The 
objection therefore, implies a censure which the objector would 
perhaps, did he see its bearing, be but little disposed to urge. 
It impugns that asan imperfection, which, when examined in the 
light of truth, is found to be demonstrative of the highest degree 
of power, and wisdom, and even benevolence, that is discover- 
able in the works of the Creator. In a word—it urges as an 
imperfection, that which may be shown to be the greatest per- 
fection possible in the character of created intelligences. 

The character of the universe then, indicates a Creator pos- 
sessing the attributes of infinite power and unbounded intelli- 
gence. These attributes again, require the most perfect adap- 
tation of means to their end; which adaptation secures perfec- 
tion to the nature, and adjustments, of whatever such an agent 
can be supposed to have devised. But this is putting the state- 
ment unnecessarily low. Benevolence is as conspicuous an at- 
tribute of Deity, as any that can be inferred from his works. 
This then, in addition to the physical necessity, by which disor- 
der is excluded from the number of created existences, secures 
a final cause, which is wholly incompatible with the idea, that 
the Creator is the author of suffering. The efficient cause of 
the universe is incapable of employing means that would pro- 
duce it; the final cause, viz: the happiness of sentient beings, 
would repudiate their application, were it possible, under other 
circumstances, to employ them. Consequently, neither imper- 
fection, nor derangement, nor disorder, nor suffering, nor evil 
of any other name, whether natural or moral, can correctly be 
enumerated among the creatures of God. 

Thus we have attempted, as was proposed, to deduce the 
original character of the effect, from the known and necessary 
attributes of the cause; and have found that the primitive con- 
dition of the Creator’s works must have been that of perfection. 
Every part stood related to every other part, and each alike to 
the whole. Each reciprocally accorded to its relations, whether 
acting by impact, or influence. Each secured to its own 

erfection, by fulfilling its appointed destiny; and all combined, 
exhibited such an aggregate of harmony and happiness, as was 
worthy of the omnipotence that gave it birth. It was then that 
‘the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shout- 
ed for joy.’ Matter accurately obeyed the laws which were 
impressed upon it; and mind, by a species of moral gravitation, 
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was voluntarily retained in its proper relations to the great cen- 
tre of the moral system. Alas! that it did not so continue. 
We become the most sensible of our ruin when we consider 
the harmony of those parts of the universe where moral causes 
have not been able to effect derangement. This harmony is 
most conspicuous in the laws of Astronomy; it is also clearly 
discernible in the instincts of animals; and becomes barely 
discoverable in the still splendid ruins of our moral nature. 
When we consider the reflective, or reciprocal action of the 
universe, the final cause appears to be the happiness of sentient 
beings; together with the cultivation and development of those 
that are intellectual. But if we consider its transitive action 
in reference to the Deity, its final cause would seem to be an 
exhibition of the divine glory. Combine these, and you have 
the whole reason ‘why God created the world,—to promote 
the glory of the Creator by such means, and such alone, as should 
be indispensable to the happiness of the creature. All that tends 
directly to this end, as that for which it was designed, may safely 
be considered as the creation of God. All else must be pro- 
nounced to be the work of a destroyer. Hl. 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 


Sourep and disappointed, I went home from the school—I 
had been outdone by another; the honor, the distinction was 
his; and I was pointed at as the unsuccessful candidate for the 
first part. The evening before, I had been crossed in my 
plans for distinction at the class supper; and now, when I re- 
membered that I was poor, unloved, and worst of all, unknown, 
my heart became bitter as wormwood. I had no earthly good, 
and what was worse, could obtain none: I had neither friends, 
nor fortune, nor talents, and without these things, happiness 
was—what sight is to the blind—a thing impossible. It wasa 
fair morning; cool for August; and the leaves murmured sweet- 
ly in the west wind. But to me all was black, and cold, and 
dismal: and with the careless cruelty of one that despises him- 
self, I struck down every flower that I past, and destroyed ev- 
ery ant-hill. When I reached home, I found a little girl sitting 
upon the grass-plat before the door, busily employed with a 
straw, in freeing a poor fly from the web of his adversary. Her 
chip hat had fallen back; her cotton scarf lay upon the basket, 
upon the handle of which leaned her left arm, and though I saw 
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only her profile—the jet-black hair about her shoulders, the dark 
skin, and the style of her dress made me at once suspect that 
she was one of the Spanish family which I knew had come to 
live near us. While I yet thought, my aunt appeared at the 
door, but the girl did not observe her; * what did you want, my 
little maid?’ said the good lady, but the little maid was too busy 
with her fly to hear her. She spoke again; the girl sprang to 
her feet, crushing as she rose, the insect she had been so anx- 
ious to liberate, and throwing back the hair from about her eyes, 
courtsied, and said she had eggs to sell. * And who are you, 
my child?’ said my aunt, presuming upon her yankee privilege; 
‘1 am from a far, far away,’ said the little market-woman in 
broken English, ‘ from across the great water.’ * You may 
give me a dozen of your eggs,’ said my aunt, ‘ and tell me, from 
what country did you come?” ‘Qh! there is many fruit there,’ 
said the maiden,’ as she unpacked her basket, ‘and flowers all 
the year round; bat here, they say, the leaves and the little 
flowers will die, and we shall be cold; would you tell me what 
cold is? and she looked up at my aunt; § yes, presently,’ said 
the old lady—‘ you may give me two dozen, my girl; but say, 
are you poor? have you many friends?’ * We are poor,’ said the 
girl, * very poor; my mother is old and sick, and I am but young 
and weak, she says—but then we have many friends; I do not 
see them; they are in the blue sky, away above the stars: some- 
times I think I hear them, but it is only thought; and there is 
one that is very kind; he makes the cherries and the apples 
grow in the orchard—we call him God when we talk to him 
every morning and night.’ ‘Stop,’ said my aunt, * you may 
bring in your basket, I will take them all.’ The little girl 
looked up; a tear stood in her eye, and her lips moved, but she 
did not thank my aunt; nay, I err—she did thank her~that 
tear was worth a wilderness of words. 

That evening I walked down with my aunt to visit our new 
neighbors. The place was small, and the house a mere cabin. 
The garden was a little cultivated,and by the porch were half 
a dozen rough boxes with flowers in them; in one was an orange. 
Our little friend of the morning was sitting upon the door-step, 
pouring over some treasured volume. But when she heard us, 
she sprang forward, and taking my aunt’s hand led us to the 
house. As I past the threshold, 1 looked into the open book, 
but it was Spanish, and defied my scrutiny. The mother sat 
in her arm-chair by the window, pale and emaciated. Every 
thing in the room proved the poverty of the inhabitants. Their 
table was unpainted pine; and the pile of china upon it was of 
the most ordinary description. In the face of the woman her- 
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self one might read suffering beyond woman’s ordinary lot, but 
it was noble, and once must have been beautiful. Her dress 
was ordinary, but in her hair, which was black as that of her 
child, I saw a half hidden jewel of great beauty. Here, 
thought I, must be misery indeed; poverty, obscurity, disease, 
and loneliness—have here all conspired to bring in despair. 
But in the tones of her voice, in the glances of her eye, there 
was no complaint, no discontent. She thankedus; she spoke of 
herself with hope, of her child with commendation, and of her 
Maker with thankfulness. I can give but the merest sketch of 
her conversation, for we remained through the evening. She 
had been the wife of a Spanish officer, at one time the mis- 
tress of wealth and rank; and mother to two children beside 
the one that sat with clasped hands, gazing up into our faces. 
But her mother, who had been an English woman, had taught 
her to look to the state of her znward, not her outward circum- 
stances for enjoyment; and wealth and rank could not dazzle 
her. At length came the revolution of 1823; her husband 
was a patriot and soldier, and he died upon the field of battle. 
Their house was taken, and her two children put to death 
before her eyes, because their watch-cry was their father’s, and 
their innocent lips loved better to pronounce ‘ viva la libertad,’ 
than ‘viva el rey.” Her husband’s estates were of course con- 
fiscated; upon the few means she saved from the wreck, she 
had lived for some time not far from Barcelona, but at last de- 
termined, for her child’s sake, to leave a land of tyranny for a 
land of freedom. ‘And can you be contented? said I, almost 
involuntarily. The poor woman smiled and said, * will you not 
think me proud, sir, if I say I am not contented merely, but 
happy? I do not despise wealth and rank; I do not say I would 
rather be what I am, than what I was; but though 1 might be 
happier, 1 am still happy. The wealth of the world is given 
us to enable us to gain a wealth that is out of the world. I, in 
my day, had my share, and I was enabled to lay up store that no 
thief can steal, nor moth nor rust corrupt. Happiness is neither 
of the body nor the intellect, but of the heart; I am racked 
with pain, and my child is ignorant, yet we are both happy. 
We might both be happier, and we shall be. Death will soon 
bear me to a world where greater means of improvement, and 
of doing good, and consequently of happiness, will be given 
me: and for my child—futurity is as dark to me as to any, but 
I know that in the future as in the past, God will temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ 

I went home, if not more learned, far wiser than I was in 
the morning. A new view was opened to me. I looked upon 
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wealth and distinction, no longer as the only steps between me 

and happiness, but as the lowest of a long flight. I studied 

human nature not to influence others, but myself. 1 attended 

less to my head and more to my heart, and became necessarily 
A CONTENTED MAN. 





For the Western Monthly Magazine. 
THE BED UPON THE BEACH. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


By what rude waves hast thou been tossed, 
To gain this quiet beach? 

And, what wide waters hast thou cross’d, 
This peaceful shore to reach? 


An awful secret dost thou tell 
About the yawning deep, 

That, while her billows war and swell, 
They most profoundly keep. 


‘Thou speak’st of one whose weary fraine 
Has sought repose on thee; 

But, not of kindred, home, or name, 
Sad outcast of the sea! 


‘Thou giv’st no record of his birth, 
No token of the clime, 

Where he was last a child of earth, 
Or, when he passed from time. 


And, who must now, on some far shore, 
Await the coming sail 

Of him they will behold no more, 
Till mortal sight shall fail? 


For, fearful things dost thou present 
Before the spirit’s view; 

The parting bark! the canvass rent! 
The helpless, dying crew! 


Of one dread scene, the fatal whole, 
The thought, I hear and see, 

It chills the blood it makes the soul 
Grow sick, to look at thee. 


* The seas must render up their dead !— 
Was all it could reply, 

When, o’er that cold and restless bed, 
The tide rolled proud and high. 


The guilty deep had taken back 
The witness of her wrath, 
And buried it, with every track 
Upon its troubled path! 
Newburyport, Mass. 
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AN ESSAY ON DREAMING. 


To the utilitarian of the present day, an essay on dreamin 
may seem insignificant, if not absurd. He, however, who woul 
extend his views beyond the mere consideration of food, raiment 
and shelter, and embrace in his speculations the universe of 
phenomena, not even excluding 


* The stuff that dreams are made of,’ 


may find in our thoughts something to amuse, if not profit. In 
hope of at once engaging his attention, it may here be stated, 
that many of the opinions advocated in the following essay, are 
peculiar to its author, and will, he presumes, afford matter at 
least for criticism. 
According to ancient mythology, Phobetor, Phantasas and 
Morpheus were the children of Somnus, the god of sleep, and 
resided over all dreams. The business of the first was to 
alarm the sleeper with visions of terror, filling his fancy with 


— Birds, and beasts and dragons, apes, 
And dreadful images, and monster shapes.’ 


Dreams of human beings and their actions were produced by 
Morpheus, while Phantasas imitated inanimate creatures. 


¢ Earth, fruits and flowers he represents in dreams, 
And solid rocks unmov’d—and running streams.’ 


That dreams descend from Jove is a sentiment as old as Homer; 
and indeed the notion of their supernatural character would 
seem to have prevailed more or less in all ages. The ancients 
were in the habit of resorting on many occasions to their tem- 
ples, where, after offering their sacrifices, they would lie down 
to sleep, awaiting in dreams the answers of their gods. Balaam, 
we are told, when sent after by the messenger of Balak, first 
sacrificed and then went away to sleep, to know what the Lord 
God might say unto him. 

The custom was not confined to heathen nations, as will ap- 
pear by a reference to the histories of Solomon and Samuel, 
[1 Kings, ch. iii. 1 Samuel ch. iii.) In later times, the Arabs 
are said to have considered the interpretation of dreams, as the 
most important of their sciences;* and in our own days, every 
one knows how common are superstitious notions with regard 
todreams. The existence of such notions in the earlier ages 
of the world is not wonderful. It may be sufficiently explained 
by the strong desire man has to guess at the future, conjoined 


* Ane. Univ. Short., b. iv. ¢. 21, p. 406-412. 
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with ignorance of the limits of human knowledge and of the 
manner in which supernatural agency is exerted, and with that 
proneness to superstition which is so greatly favored by im- 
perfect science, Add to this the fact, that the Deity did_occa- 
sionally choose dreams in those days as a vehicle for conveying 
his will, wheoce resulted a more frequent coincidence of dreams 
and events, than is now witnessed. This assertion is fully sus- 
tained by the Old Testament throughout; and as a corrobora- 
tive evidence, we may mention, the almost universal belief of 
antiquity in the prenotive nature of dreams. The reader must 
not imagine from this, that we are in the least disposed to give 
credence to the absurd tales of necromancy. On the contrary, 
we believe dreaming to be a perfectly natural phenomenon— 
one, however, which like other natural phenomena, may be 
modified or influenced by supernal agency. What then are 
we to think of the notions of Baxter and Bishop Newton, who 
imagined that all dreams are supernatural, being caused, some 
by good, others by evil spirits? They certainly forgot that the 
period of miracles is passed, and the object to be accomplished 
by them, is obtained. But without noticing these fancies any 
further, we leave them, with the remark of Dr. Parr, that 
though we cannot deny the employment of such spiritual] 
agents, we can scarcely conceive in the whole circle of crea- 
tion, beings so utterly useless. 

We may remark, that striking coincidences between dreams 
and events occasionally occur in our own times; but such coin- 
cidences are so rare, we are justified in considering them as the 
results of mere chance. Some of them, it is possible, though 
inexplicable in our present state of knowledge, may receive a 
ready explanation from a further investigation of the human 
mind, and the discovery of mental relations now unknown. A 
remarkable dream of this kind is related by Dr. Abercrombie, 
who states that ‘its accuracy may be relied on in all of its 
particulars.”* 

‘ Two ladies, sisters, had been for several days in attendance 
upon their brother, who was ill of a common sore throat, severe 
and protracted, but not considered dangerous. At the same 
time one of them had borrowed a watch from a female friend, 
in consequence of her own being under repair; this watch was 
one to which particular value was attached on account of some 
family associations, and some anxiety was expressed that it 
might not meet with any injury. The sisters were sleeping 
together, in a room ¢ommunicating with that of their brother, 


* Inquiries into the Intellectual Powers, p, 231. 
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when the elder of them awoke in a state of great agitation, and 
having roused the other, told her that she had had a frightful 
dream. “I dreamed,” she said, * that Mary’s watch stopped; 
and that, when I told you of the circumstance, you replied, 
much worse than that has happened, for ————’s breath has 
stopped also,” naming their brother who was ill. To quiet her 
agitation, her younger sister immediately got up and found the 
brother sleeping quietly, and the watch, which had been 
carefully put by in a drawer, going correctly. The following 
night, the very same dream occurred, followed by similar agi- 
tation, which was again composed in the same manner, the 
brother being again found ina quiet sleep, and the watch going 
well. On the following morning, soon after the family had 
breakfasted, one of the sisters was sitting by her brother, while 
the other was writing a note in the adjoining room. When her 
note was ready for being sealed, she was proceeding to take out 
for this purpose, the watch alluded to, which had been put by 
her into her writing desk; she was astonished to find it had 
stopped. At the same instant, she heard a scream of intense 
distress from her sister in the other room—their brother, who 
had still been considered as going on favorably, had been 
seized with a sudden fit of suffocation and had just breathed 
his last.’ 

A very striking circumstance and one that may account in 
part for the superstition prevalent, even at this day, concerning 
dreams, is their apparently uncaused existence. He, who can 
trace to any adequate cause a certain phenomenon, no longer 
regards it as a mystery or miracle; if no cause be apparent, the 
philosopher wonders, and the ignorant man fancies that some- 
thing supernatural must be present. People know that their 
waking thoughts are preceded by certain circumstances capa- 
ble of giving rise to them, and are regulated by some general 
principles of association—one thought suggesting another; they 
therefore look upon thinking in no other light than that of a 
natural operation. Dreams appear to them different from their 
waking thoughts. Their sudden development in the mind with- 
out any known preceding train of thought or bodily irritation, 
and their frequent want of any evident connection, afford 
quite sufficient grounds to the vulgar, for attaching a miraculous 
something to the phenomenon of dreaming. 

It cannot, indeed be denied that the origin of our dreams, 
or the manner in which they arise, presents a point of difficult 
investigation. A few attempts have been made to explain it, 
but it is still unexplained, and by many thought to admit of no 
explanation. Our own notions upon the subject shall be laid 
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before the reader, not however till we shall have given him a 
brief view of the notions of others. 

As matters of curiosity, we may mention two very ancient 
hypotheses on dreaming. The first was that of Epicurus, who 
taught that exquisitely subtile images were continually emana- 
ting from all external bodies. These images, impinging 
against the senses, were supposed to give rise to those various 
modes of sensation, termed seeing, feeling and the like. They 
were sent off not only by living but dead bodies, and so refined 
were they in their essence, that the most solid substances pre- 
sented no obstacle to their passage. Hence was explained the 
occasional apparition of persons recently interred—the emana- 
tions from their inhumed bodies easily finding their way through 
the earth to the senses of beholders; the same sort of images also, 
passing through the body, in the hours of sleep, to the soul in 
its interior dwelling, constituted that visionary world, the mind 
contemplates in dreaming. However ingenious such fancies 
might seem to the followers of Epicurus, to attempt a refutation 
of them at this day, would be indeed as beating the air. We 
shall therefore pass to the notice of the second hypothesis, 
which fora longer time maintained its footing in human belief. 
We allude to the notions of Aristotle. The opinion of this 
philosopher in relation to sensation, intellectual forms and their 
offspring, phantasmi, is too well known to need here any expla- 
nation. Dreams, according to him, were made up of phan- 
tasms, arising from some previous sensation in the brain and 
continued in obedience to the law of imagination. 

The notion that dreams take their rise from certain changes 
of the body, is identical with that advocated in modern times 
by Mr. Wolf. Every dream, in his theory, is supposed to have 
its foundation in some sensation, and to be propagated in the mind 
by a succession of phantasms, according to the law of imagi- 
nation. In advocating this doctrine, Mr. Formey added, that 
all dreaming not characterized by this kind of origin and con- 
tinuation, was essentially supernatural. Among later physiolo- 
gists, many believers in this doctrine are to be found; and it 
must be confessed that not in a few cases, dreaming may be 
traced very clearly to bodily irritation. Hunger, thirst, pain or 
the impression made on one or more of the senses, when par- 
tially awake, may all undoubtedly give rise to trains of thought 
in our sleeping moments; but any one who will take the pains 
to attend to his dreams, will soon learn that they are for the most 
part, unconnected with the sources just named. Wolf in him- 
self acknowledges that at times it is difficult, nay impossible to 
point out the sensation from which a dream arises. Besides, 
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individuals with the most excellent health, will occasionally. 
pass the whole night in dreams, though so far as we can know, 
their sleep is profound and undisturbed by any corporal irrita- 
tions; while on the other hand, the wretched invalid, with 
shattered nerves and a thousand sources of bodily uneasiness, 
may scarcely ever be conscious of having dreamed. We are 
hence justified in concluding, that theagh bodily sensation may 
sometimes occasion or modify our dreams, it should by no means 
be regarded as their immediate and exclusive source. As tothe 
continuation of dreams by the law of imagination, all we have 
to remark is, that such a law unless synonymous with the associa- 
tive principle, is a mere fiction, and therefore unworthy of no- 
tice. If the term be used to signify the principle or principles 
of association, the correctness of its application in this hypoth- 
esis may not be disputed. 

We may notice in this place the theory of Dr. Gall, which 
of course is founded on his peculiar system of psychology. 
When we dream, he supposes particular organs of the brain to 
awake and originate the perceptions or ideas appropriate to 
them, while the rest sleep. Dreaming, therefore, is a partial 
waking of animal life, or an involuntary activity of certain 
organs, the others being torpid. Allowing the hypothesis to be 
true, (which we do not believe,) it still is altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, since it does not explain why one organ should be active 
and another inactive. 

The foregoing, we believe, are the only opinions entertained 
in relation to the manner in which dreaming arises. Let us 
see whether inquirers have been more successful in their endeav- 
ors to ascertain the materials of our dreams, and the state of the 
mind during their continuance. Recent ideas and impressions, 
associated notions and bodily feelings, were supposed by Short- 
ley to be the only sources of the dreamer’s fancies. Darwin, 
thinking impressions and ideas to consist essentially in nervous 
vibrations or contractions, believed that dreams were merely 
the repetitions of such vibrations. The chapter of Dr. Good 
on the subject, though a professed explanation of all its phe- 
nomena, is in our opinion a simple statement chiefly of certain 
facts in relation to sleep. This condition is divided by him into 
three stages; first, slumber, wherein there is torpitude of the 
external senses and a mere drowsiness of the will—memory, 
imagination and consciousness remaining awake: second, dream- 
ing in which the will and external senses being asleep, the other 
faculties are active and governed in their operations by the prin- 
ciples of association: third, lethargy, which is characterized by 
a perfect inaction of the external senses, will and all the other 
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mental faculties. This torpitude or inertness, he believes, is 
the consequence of exhaustion. In the first stage it is only 
partial, in the second more extended, and in the last, complete. 
Dugald Stuart chiefly examines the state of the mind in dream- 
ing, and sets forth what is commonly believed, that the power of 
the will over the operation of the mind is suspended—they 
being loosely regulated by the general laws of association. 

On reviewing these various theories, itis at once seen that 
one of the most curious parts of the inquiry into the philosophy 
of dreaming has been insufficiently prosecuted. We allude to 
the manner in which dreams should at once and after an appa- 
rent blank of thought start up in the mind—in other words, the 
cause of their origin. If this point were elucidated, dreaming 
would lose much of its mysterious character. Another circum- 
stance deserving consideration, we find unexplained. A prop- 
osition commonly admitted by metaphysicians and physiologists 
is, that our dreaming ideas are concatenated, though sometimes 
loosely, according to the general laws of association. But ev- 
ery observer in these matters knows that in dreams, thoughts will 
at times follow each other in a seemingly uninterrupted succes- 
sion, between which can be discovered no associative principle, 
which seem indeed to have no relation to each other, either by 
resemblance, contrast, causation, or previous contiguity in time 
or place. What isthe explanation of this? Are we to suppose 
that the laws of association are so liable to suspension, as 
would appear from the eccentricities of our dreams; or is it not 
possible so to explain these eccentricities asto add further con- 
firmation to those great laws? This point, as well as the origin 
of dreams, may, we presume, be elucidated very clearly from 
the foliowing hypothesis. We say hypothesis, for though the 
arguments in its favor are by no means insignificant, they are 
inadequate to confer on it any other character than that of 
strong probability. 

First—Believing it better gradually to develope our views, 
than to make an ostentatious display of them at once, we begin 
by noticing a difference between mind and body with regard 
to repose. The sense of fatigue isa call for rest. By an effort 
of the will, the answer to this call may for some time be post- 
poned; but at length the muscle becomes insensible to the stim- 
ulus of volition, and is inert. Fora period, too, the nerves of 
sense are susceptible to the action of appropriate excitants, which 
period may also be prolonged by volition, but they finally be- 
come torpid and insensible. The mind in like manner needs 
rest, but only toa certain extent, so far only as the will and the 
mental operations, dependent on this faculty, are concerned. 
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It does not however appear, that trains of thought, ning 
each other according to associative principles, and uninfluence 
in any degree by volition, do ever exhaust or even fatigue the 
mind, no matter how long they may be protracted. This we 
believe to be a matter of every day’s experience. Dreams 
never fail to wait upon the slumbers of certain individuals, who 
nevertheless suffer no diminution of their mental forces. Some 
philosophers, after hours of hard study, have even reasoned, 
calculated and composed in their sleep, but have felt themselves 
no less refreshed than if their slumbers had been undisturbed 
by dreams. If it be true, then, that the mind is unexhausted 
by this sort of involuntary thought, we see no end to be accom- 
plished by its cessation. In other words, repose from this kind 
of mental action is unrequired. The presumption, therefore— 
is not indeed that the mind thinks always, for this implies the 
exercise of volition, but that the trains of our thought are per- 
petual, both * when we sleep and when we awake.’ 

Second—It would seem almost necessary to adopt this notion, 
in order to account for the existence of dreams. These, we 
cannot believe to originate spontaneously, independent of all 
cause. Now that supernatural causes are commonly engaged 
in their production, is, we presume, unworthy of any rational 
man’s belief; and enough has been said to show, that corporal 
sensations, though giving rise not unfrequently to these phe- 
nomena, cannot in a majority of instances be reasonably sup- 
posed. Beside these, we know of no other circumstances, 
which may be assigned as causes of dreaming, save the notion 
we have just introduced. Additional probability is consequent- 
ly acquired by the hypothesis, that the trains of our thought 
being perpetual, dreams are nothing more than those parts of 
them we remember when awake. 

Third—For it was very truly said to Locke, when he con- 
cluded thought might cease, from the fact of some persons never 
dreaming, that they might think in their sleep and yet not re- 
member it. That there is no absurdity or improbability in this 
can be easily shown. The somnambulist, who rises from his 
bed, puts on his clothes, finds his watch in the dark, unlocks the 
door, goes to the stable, saddles his horse and rides out, must 
undoubtedly have many ideas; yet when awakened in the 
morning, you cannot convince him of what he did a few hours 
before. - He believes he slept profoundly and without a dream. 
He, who talks in his sleep and may even reply to the questions 
of a friend, whispering in his ear, must doubtless have ideas; 
but in the morning he may not have the slightest consciousness 
of having dreamed. This phenomenon is not confined to our 
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sleeping thoughts. While we are awake, many ideas now occu- 
py the mind, which the next minute are forgotten, so completely 
forgotten, that the mind retains not even the vaguest impression 
of their previous existence. Indeed, most men would be greatly 
puzzled to tell in the evening what were their morning thoughts; 
and were it not for what they have seen and acted, they would 
probably appear as barren of thought, as a night without 
dreams. The blank of thoughtin the one case might seem as 
striking as in the other. All these facts take away whatever 
improbability may be attached to the notion, that the trains of 
associated thought continue in sleep, whether remembered or 
not by the mind. 

The question now arises, why, supposing this to be true, are 
certain parts of these trains of thought remembered, thence 
constituting dreams, while the rest are totally forgotten, so as to 
make it appear as if thought had slept? As the same phenom- 
enon takes place in our waking moments, it might be sufficient 
to refer the inquirer to works, in which the principles of associ- 
ation, in special relation to the memory, are discussed upon at 
large. Nevertheless we will notice briefly a few of the circum- 
stances, on which may depend the memory of certain portions 
of our sleeping thoughts, in preference to others. 

First—Desire or pleasure, associated with any idea, may at- 
tract to it the attention, and thereby give it a place in the mem- 
ory. The dreamer recovers in his sleep a long-lost bosom 
friend, or looks upon the fair countenance of his mistress. He 
awakes, but his memory is too faithful—to permit the delightful 
images of his midnight slumbers to escape. 

Second—Fear or pain may cause an idea to be retained. 
The man sleeps and fancies himself dragged by demons to the 
bank of a flaming pit, or that he is involved in the huge coils 
of a fiery serpent. He awakes in terror, and many days elapse 
ere he forgets the fire of the pit or fang of the serpent. 

Third—Ideas may be remembered, because associated with 
certain affections. ‘The dreamer performs some noble action. 
The shouts of multitudes attest their sense of his greatness, and 
his soul is intoxicated with the delights of gratified ambition. 
At his first waking, all traces of the dream may have fled; but 
perhaps in the course of the day, his ambition is excited and 
gratified, when at once the dream of the last night is recalled to 


his memory by its association with the feelings of the present 
moment. 


Fourth—Remarkable incongruity, great magnitude, or any 
thing extraordinary awakes the attention, and the individual 


may remember vividly the strange shapes, incongruous actions, 
or magnificent images of his dreams. 
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Fifth—Association of an idea with many others very familiar 
to the mind, or with habitual and peculiar trains of thought, 
may occasion its ready remembrance. Thus the individual, 
who is immersed in business, whose every thought is a calcula- 
tion of profit or loss, to whom money is of more worth than 
the bread of life, will be very apt to remember dreams, where- 
in any sort of traffic has been carried on; nor will the philos- 
opher be likely to forget the solution of a problem, wrought 
out by the mind in a dream. 

The above are a few of the circumstances, on which the 
memory vf our sleeping thoughts depends. We leave it to 
the reader to prosecute this part of the inquiry further, if he 
please. 

According to our view of the subject, therefore, dreams are 
no more mysterious than waking thoughts; the trains of thought 
continuing while we sleep precisely as they. do when we are 
awake, except that the influence of the will and external senses 
is withdrawn. Hence it can be no subject of wonder, that 
ideas of long-forgotten things and of more recent events should 
be revived in sleep, either separately or strangely blended; or 
that prevailing habits of association or strong propensities of 
character should modify our thoughts in dreaming; else have 
we matter for wonder in our waking condition. 

Our theory explains another curious fact. We have already 
remarked, that groups of ideas will sometimes succeed each 
other in our dreams, amongst which can be discovered nota 
single connecting circumstance. Metaphysicians and physiol- 
ogists have contented themselves with asserting the influence of 
the associative laws over our dreams, without noticing the many 
apparent exceptions to their assertion. Now we presume that 
these apparent exceptions may be so explained, as to confirm 
the general statement. Let us refer to certain phenomena in 
our waking state. Every reflecting man knows that at times 
ideas start up in his mind, without having in appearance any 
connexion with the ideas immediately pre-existent there. In 
most cases he can, by careful reflection, minute analysis and 
diligently tracing the chain of thought, bring clearly to the 
light the links uniting the seemingly disjoined ideas. This he 
cannot do at all times, but still he believes correctly that con- 
necting links exist, which are only hidden, because unremem- 
bered. The same circumstance precisely will explain appar- 
ently unconnected dreams. 

The notion, we have advanced, may also explain why those 
who are in the habit of relating their dreams, become the great- 
est dreamers. This, I have verified by my own experience. 
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Not being much addicted to dreaming, I determined to try 
the effect of frequently relating my dreams. Every morning, 
so soon as I awoke, | endeavored to recollect whether I had 
dreamed the night before, and if I succeeded, to trace my 
dreams in all their ramifications. My progress in this sort 
of recollecting was surprising, and after the lapse of a few 
days, I found myself an astonishing dreamer. I now ceased 
endeavoring to remember my dreams, and on awaking diverted 
my mind to other thoughts; and it was not long before my slum- 
bers became apparently dreamless. The latter course I recom- 
mended toa friend, who was very much in the habit of relating 
his dreams, and the effect was the same as in my own case. 
We may remark, it is not the mere relation of dreams, but the 
recollection of them to which such a relation induces, that 
makes the dreamer. ‘The whole circumstance may readily be 
explained. The practice, to which we have alluded, does not 
in reality make us dream more, but enables us to remember 
more. 

Having said thus much concerning the origin of dreams, we 
may proceed to inquire into the phenomena exhibited by the 
mind and its organs in dreaming. 

With regard to the external senses and their relation to the 
mind, it is evident they are no longer stimulated by the will. 
Generally they all sleep. One or two, however, will at times 
remain awake, whilst the rest are torpid, giving rise to very cu- 
rious phenomena. In such cases, the impression conveyed to 
the mind by the waking sense may be true or false. It was 
false in the case of Descartes, who fancied a flea-bite to be the 
puncture of a sword. A circumstance of a similar kind we may 
relate of a young lady, who dreamed she was supporting, with 
uplifted arms, the ceiling of her room, which she fancied was 
about tumbling upon her: she awoke and found her hands in- 
terlocked over her head in such a manner as to strain both them 
and her arms. Dr. Reid once dreamed that a band of sava- 
ges, into whose hands he had fallen, were scalping him; which 
arose from some derangement at the time in the dressings of a 
blister on his head. As examples of true impressions being 
conveyed, we may refer to those cases, in which the sense of 
hearing being awake, ideas can at times be produced in the 
mind by a person whispering in the ear of the sleeper. Milton 
must have been aware of this fact when he said Satan was 
found 

* Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 


The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illusions as he list, phantasms and dreams.” 
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. Occasionally it happens, that individuals not only hear what 
is spoken to them, but answer correctly, so that a conversation 
can be carried on with them in their sleep. Dr. Abercrom- 
bie, in his chapter on dreaming, introduces an amusing instance 
of this kind. The facts were extracted from a paper of Dr. 
Gregory, to whom they were related by a gentleman who wit- 
nessed them. An officer, in the expedition to Louisburg, in 
1758, exhibited the peculiarity just mentioned to such a degree, 
that his companions were wont to amuse themselves at his ex- 
pense. Any kind of a dream might be produced by merely 
whispering in his ear, especially if a familiar voice was employ- 
ed. Once they conducted him through the whole progress of 
a quarrel, ending in a duel. When the parties met, a pistol 
being put into his hand, he fired it and was awakened by the 
report. Another time, while sleeping on the top of a locker in 
the cabin, they made him believe that he had fallen overboard, 
and exhorted him to save himself by swimming. He immedi- 
ately commenced all the motions of swimming. They told 
him he was pursued by a shark; and entreated him to dive for 
his life. This he instantly did, and with so much violence as 
to throw himself entirely from the locker to the cabin floor, by 
which he was a little bruised and completely awakened. It 
may be well to remark that he never had any distinct recollec- 
tion of his dreams, but he complained of a confused feeling of 
oppression and fatigue. 

There is another class of bodily sensations, which sometimes 
arise during sleep,and occasion peculiar trains of thought or phan- 
tasms. They may be called internal sensations in opposition to 
those just noticed, and include hunger, thirst, the sexual feelings, 
and various other sensations, dependent on irritation of the inter- 
nal organs. The poor half-starved wretch in his dreams feasts 
upon the most delicious dishes, and yet witha hunger ever unsatis- 
fied; or, beholding before him dainties of the most delicate 
sort, awakes in the very act of partaking. Thirst will cause 
the famished traveller to dream of bubbling springs, or shady 
fountains, or rivers of water, whereof he drinks and drinks 
again, and ‘yet is ever dry.’ This phenomena is readily ex- 
plained. The sensation of thirst was real, the gratification of it 
but ideal. If Hume had ever been troubled with such a 
dream, he would have felt somewhat painfully the radical dif- 
ference between an idea and a sensation. 

The examples we have given will sufficiently illustrate the 
relation subsisting between the mind and corporal feelings du- 
ring sleep. Nota few extravagant notions have been enter- 
tained on this subject. Certain of the older writers on medi- 

cine, seeing how in many cases bodily sensations cause or mod- 
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ify our sleeping thoughts, concluded that dreams could furnish | 
clear indications, according to their character, of different sorts 
of morbid irritation in the animal system. Thus, according to 
Hippocrates, to dream of unsavory odors indicated the presence 
of putrid matters in the body: if the sleeper should fancy him- 
self involved in fogs or smoke, he had a redundance of black 
bile. Should he dream of red things, he was too sanguineous; 
or of a turbid sea, his bowels were disordered. 

But what is the state of the different mental powers in dream- 
ing? The will, it is said, has suspended its agency; the various 
mental operations dependent upon it, such as recollection, rea- 
soning, etc. cease; while imagination and memory only con- 
tinue active; regulated to some extent by the laws of associa- 
tion. That the will generally has no influence in dreaming, 
and that by consequence all operations essentially dependent 
on it are discontinued, cannot be denied. Let us remember, 
however, that reason as well as memory may act without the 
agency of the will. In view of this fact, therefore, and con- 
templating the various conditions of the mind in dreaming, we 
may divide dreams into different classes, relating to the differ- 
ent faculties of the mind. 

First—Ideas may be brought together by most unexpected 
resemblances or contrasts, or may appear in novel and highly 
incongruous combinations; constituting dreams of imagination. 

Second—There may be conceptions of ideas, objects or events 
previously felt, perceived or experienced, together with a judg- 
mental reference to past time—constituting dreams of memory. 
The following is a remarkable example of this class. ‘ A gen- 
tleman, who was appointed to an office in one of the principal 
banks of Edinburgh, found on balancing his first day’s transac- 
tions, that the money under his charge was deficient by ten 
pounds. After many fruitless altempts to discover the cause of 
the error, he went home not a little annoyed by the result of 
his first experiment in banking. In the night, he dreamed that 
he was at his place in the bank, and that a gentleman who was 
personally known to him presented a draught for ten pounds. 
On awaking, he recollected the dream and also recollected that 
the gentleman who had appeared in it, had actually received 
ten pounds. On going to the bank he found that he had neg- 
lected to enter the payment, and that the gentleman’s order 
had by accident fallen among some pieces of paper, which had 
been thrown on the floor to be swept away.* 

Third—lIdeas may be associated together by certain relations 
of cause and effect, or by other important relations, such as 


* Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, etc. 
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those of quantity, analogy, etc.; constituting dreams of judg- 
ment or reason. So clear-sighted indeed is the judgment ec- 
casionally in sleep, as to acquire almost a prescient attribute. 
This is not very wonderful, considering how abstracted the mind 
at such times is from the prejudices of sense, and how unbiassed 
by selfish feelings. We may therefore believe Dr. Franklin 
when he says, that the bearings of many political events occur- 
ring in Europe in his time, were revealed to him in his sleep. 
Of the occasional vigorous exercise of the judgment in dreams, 
we have also the personal experience of Dr. Gregory and Con- 
dorcet. Astriking example of this fact not long ago came under 
our own observation. A gentleman becoming deeply interest- 
ed in political economy, was greatly puzzled in a debate by 
some objections advanced by his opponent against a certain 
proposition in that science. Leaving the discussion unfinished, 
he soon after retired to sleep. In his dreains, the proposition 
with the objections to it recurred to his mind; but he at the 
same time was enabled by a peculiar train of argument to ob- 
viate all the objections, and establish the truth of the proposi- 
tion clearly. He awoke with the dream yet in his recollection, 
nor was it long before his opponent was compelled to admit the 
sufficiency of his reasoning. 

But in all these classes of dreams, it should be recollected, 
that it is not to the agency of the will, but to the influence of 
the laws of association, we are to ascribe the various phenome- 
na. As however, the combinations of ideas according to phil- 
osophical relations is most commonly an act indirectly of the 
will, it is no wonder that dreams of the last class are of so rare 
occurrence. 

There are many other points we might touch upon, such as 
the belief in the reality of our sleeping visions; the incongru- 
ity of dreams and the absence of surprise; the inaccurate no- 
tions we form of time in dreaming, and many more very curious 
phenomena—but the limits of this paper will not permit. Nev- 
ertheless, if our essay should happily engage the preference of 
the committee of examination, it is our purpose hereafter to 
endeavor the illustration of at least some of the above topics. 
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BY A LADY. 


Tae days of woman’s proscriptive and avowed exclusion 
from the fountains of knowledge have gone by. Female edu- 
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cation is now the frequent theme of the essayist and the orator; 
it has become matter of operative attention, and is an object, 
embraced by most of the scientific institutions, springing up 
around us. From all this, one might be led to suppose that 
woman had indeed become a sharer in the vaunted march of 
intellect; that the tone of female society must be changed, and 
that intelligence and mental graces, however characterized by 
the peculiar attributes of female character, had taken the place 
of that systematic frivolity, which has been its distinctive trait. 
Yet we go forth to participate in the deepened lights and ration- 
al elegance, with which education has invested the female cir- 
cle, and find it still the same; a focus of folly—a school of paste- 
board pageantry—a court where fashion and personal vanity are 
the presiding deities, and the high and delightful privilege of 
social converse becomes but the medium of discussing petty 
scandals, prevailing forms, and the ephemeral pursuits of plea- 
sure. Shall we then suppose that the mind of woman is a soil 
from which no perennial flowers can spring? that she has no 
intellectual capabilities? no gifts of thought beyond the sphere 
in which she thus treads? No! it is not thus; but there isa ban 
upon her—a law, not indeed written upon our statute books, 
nor yet inwrought with those of her nature, but which confines 
her within the pale of ignorance as within a charmed circle. 
It is the law of prejudice—a canon whose penalty no one may 
hope to evade—that prejudice, existing among all ranks and 
all classes, that associates female intelligence with an absolute 
exemption from all the gentler sympathies, the milder virtues 
and softer graces of her sex—that infers from the wreath of 
science, when bound around the brow of woman, the necessary 
and utter blight of all the holier flowers of the heart that should 
blossom around her path; and thus rendering her a thing shut 
out from the deep pure fountains, gushing up in the hidden 
walks and domestic sanctuaries of life, whose waters are all 
of earthly source that can yield perfect sweetness and refresh- 
ing to woman’s spirit. True, this prejudice has been combated 
till it no longer arrays itself in tangible opposition to female 
improvement—it is no longer an opinion, but a feeling, floating 
among us without form, and therefore not to be combated: like 
the miasmatic vapor, unseen only in the pestilence it produces. 
Shall we ask then, why the intellectual character of the female 
world is so litle improved? Is the hill of science so smooth and 
easy of ascent, that one should toil up its interminable steeps 
for such a meed? the sneer of ridicule, the avoidance of instinct- 
ive aversion? The mantling cup of fame—the deathless 
wreaths held out to man from its summit—the light, the glory, 
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the flood-tide splendors flashing down upon him; the smile, the 
cheer, the impulsive tones of popular applause, the dearer ap- 
proval of fond hearts, and the deep homage of the gifted; all, 
all urging him on in the proud ascent, are still at times insufficient 
to draw him from the diverging paths of indolence and pleasure. 
How shall woman,all unsupported, all unguerdoned, keep a place 
at his side? ‘True, there is here and there one who requires no 
extraneous excitement—whose soul is athirst for knowledge, 
and who toils on, selfsustained and regardless of-more flowery 
paths to reach its invigorating streams. What then? She goes 
forth among the world little better than a mock—a mark of 
humiliating note—a being, whose every word and look, whose 
very silence is perverted. The bright flow of intellect, the 
spontaneous burst of elevated feeling that gives so rich a tone 
to man’s social intercourse, but draw upon Aer general animad- 
version; and with a mind, perhaps too delicately toned to bear 
even a flattering observance without pain, she is regarded as a 
creature of display—a shower-off of intellectual wares. Con- 
scious of this, and shrinking from the mortifying conviction, the 
restraint it imposes gradually robs her of that natural character, 
without which no woman can be amiable. She becomes indeeda 
thing of study. With a heart, formed for the cheerful enjoyments 
of familiar converse,and ready to pour its wealth of feeling on all 
around her, she remains amid the social circle, silent and re- 
served, or perhaps turns, as she suppresses the glowing thought 
that had lit up her whole countenance, to admire a lace, or to 
ask the price of a ribbon, or the number of yards required for 
the latest pattern of a bishop sleeve. 

Whence all this has originated it would be difficult to con- 
jecture. Of all prejudices, that have swayed an enlightened 
people, there is none perhaps equally irrational. That the cul- 
tivation of the mind should have a tendency to render the char- 
acter, in reality, less gentle, less amiable, less interesting; that 
the refinements of science should give a coarser tone to the 
chords of feeling—how ineffably preposterous! how supremely 
absurd. Is it that man has feared in intellectual woman an as- 
sumption of his own especial prerogatives—a rivalry of power? 
And did he suppose it required a proscription of literary privi- 
lege to bind her down toa narrower sphere than his own? As 
if the peculiar characteristics of her sex, her gentleness, her 
meek affections, her domestic habitudes, were but the effect of 
that mental imbecility he would cherish. How strange an es- 
timate of female character! what a deduction from the wisdom 
and beauty of His glorious creation, who has fashioned the 
frailest plant, that blooms but for a day, for its own distinctive 
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place and season! ‘The law of woman’s destiny, of the sphere 
she is to fill, is not to be framed by man—it is written upon her 
heart, in characters formed of its own fibres; and it were as idle 
to set barriers, to prevent her from ascending the high paths of 
life, as to forbid the rivulet from clambering up the mountain. 
The domestic walks of life are those to which her soul instinet- 
ively turns forall of real happiness. She has no ambition but of 
the heart; the voice of fame, save when it breaths the name of 
him she loves, is to her a hollow sound, and the highest guerdon 
that earth can offer her isailection. ‘The ascendancy that man 
holds over her is not derived from her weakness; there is depth 
and power in woman’s soul—a moral strength, which elevates 
her above the servile dependence of the vassal. No it is the 
fond reliance of her nature that teaches her to own him as her 
lord—the principle which bids the vine stretch forth its embrac- 
ing tendrils for support, while its neighboring plants rear as 
frail a stem in self-reliance. So too, as the vine, while increas- 
ing in strength and beauty from the hand of culture, but puts 
forth its clinging tendrils yet more abundantly, so does the soul 
of woman, strengthened and enriched by cultivation, yield yet 
richer affections, and cling yet more tenaciously to the natural 
objects of her trust. 

If then her meek confidence, her fond devotedness, are not to 
be impaired by the elevation of her mind—if her place in life 
is not altogether that of a menial, might we not presume that 
her allotted duties would be more easily fulfilled—that her value 
in the sphere, to which she is destined, might be somewhat en- 
hanced, by the improvement of her native gifts and the exten- 
sion of her knowledge? Are there not social and moral claims 
upon her, whatever her class in life, that would at times call into 
requisition the faculties of a highly cultivated mind? She is 
the friend, to whom a youthful household refer all the thousand 
little questions of delicacy, which embarrass the steps of the 
young and inexperienced. Would she be a less competent 
counsellor that her mind was fraught with intelligence? She 
is the presiding influence that is to give tone to the converse of 
the fireside circle, and the amusements, as well as labors of her 
family. Would these be less respectable if directed by one to 
whom the charms of literature and knowledge were familiar? 

She is the companion, whom the husband is to meet daily and 
hourly—at his board, at his hearth, by the cradle of his child, 
at the altar of his devotions. Would her offices of affection, 
the thousand nameless attentions, which love must still dictate 
as she welcomes him from the fatigues of business or labor, 
would these be less flattering to his vanity or less soothing to his 
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heart that they are the chosen employment of one to whom 
other occupations of interest are accessible?’ Would her place 
at his side as he reads the works of philosophy and reason, the 
records of history, or the beauties of the poet, afford him less 
pleasure, that her eye was lighted up in listening to his favorite 
passages? Would her look of delighted apprehension, as he 
discussed the various topics of intelligence and interest from the 
stores of his own mind yield him less flattery than the smile of 
wondering admiration? Reason indeed would give a ready nega- 
tive toall this; yet for once, Reason would be out of her 
reckoning. Prejudice—and prejudice can at any time laugh 
honest reason out of all countenance—has established a differ- 
ent order of things, and all natural conclusions upon the sub- 
ject, would be entirely at fault. The capabilities of an intel- 
lectual woman are perveried from their natural effect by that 
antipathy against her which has been cherished till it has be- 
come an instinct. By the attainment of those very powers, 

that should so extend the , ag of her own proper usefulness, 
she has forfeited even in her immediate family that respectful 
tenderness, which could alone give her influence. The avenues 
of the heart are barred against her by preconceived opinion, 
and the gentleness of her nature is too frequently destroyed by 

the bitter corrosion of feelings, that meet no answering tone. 

If a life of meek and patient virtues should at last give her a 

place in the affections of those, who best know her, they may 

not forget that she stands not thus redeemed in the eye of the 

world. The husband still feels the complimented cleverness of 
his wife as a reproach, and we have seen ason blush for a moth- 

er, whom he loved with intense fondness, that she had ventured 

to take part in a discussion of science. Let me again ask then, 
shall woman become a laborer in the mines of knowledge for 
such a meed. What though, when the light and the freshness 
of youth have faded from her brow, when the spring of elastic 
feeling is broken and the voice of flattery has become silent; 
when the season of passion has gone by and she has learned 
that the love, which ‘ is her whole existence, is of man’s life a 
thing apart’; when she is left perhaps—for the love of earth may 
melt away even from the young and the lovely—to mourn over 
wasted affections and unrequited trust: what though she 
might then find in the garnered treasures of the mind, an anti- 
dote for unavailing regrets—in the high privilege of tracing all 
the gradual attainments of her children, of measuring the men- 
tal growth of those, to whom her every hope and wish in life 
was transferred, a pleasure deeper and holier than even her 
own season of youthful gladness had ever yielded—though her 
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soul might have been strengthened in that passive courage 
which endureth all things by the still calm pursuits of knowledge, 
and the hours given to reason and reflection—still let her re- 
member the cost of these privileges and beware how she ven- 
tures upon their purchase. Le 


KING PHILIP, OR THE TRADITION OF MANARDAN’S ROCK, 


Iv is not my intention to inflict upon the reader a fictitious 
tale of Indian crueltics. I am aware that for a few years past 
the press has been prolific, in publications illustrative of Indian 
life and character; that the public taste has become in a degree 
satiated with this kind of reading; and that nothing of the 
kind can be expected at the present time, to meet with particu- 
lar favor. Most, however, that 1 have to relate, may be receiv- 
ed as faithful history; and the facts which are in part not gen- 
erally known, cannot fail I should think of affording interest, 
especially to the sons and daughters of New England, the story 
being connected with the history and traditions of their ‘ father 
land.’ 

It is well known that King Philip was a mighty chief, whose 
dominions embraced most, if not all, the southern part of New 
England. It seems, that his empire extended from the ocean 
on the east and south, to the Hudson river on the west, and the 
territories on the Kennebec on the north, and that the different 
tribes occupying this extent of territory acknowledged allegiance 
to Philip and the illustrious line of kings from which he descend- 
ed. The seat of their empire had been from time immemorial 
at Mount Hope, near Bristol, in Rhode Island; and the first 
settlers of the Plymouth celony, sent a deputation to Massassoit, 
grandfather of Philip, at that place. There now stands on 
Mount Hope, a large rock, in which is carved a beautiful seat, 
by the hand of nature, and will remain through all coming 
time, 2 monument of the purposes to which it was devoted by 
that mighty race. This seat was occupied as the throne of 
those kings, when they presided over grave councils which de- 
termined the fate of nations; when they witnessed the public 
games and sports of their subjects on gala days; and when they 
sat in state, attended by their warriors, to receive the homage 
of their tributary kings. 

Massassoit was in possession of this empire when the pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth rock; and he lived with them in peace 
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and harmony for many years. In this he gave a remarkable 
instance of kingly forbearance; for, though he was brave and 
so powerful that he might have crushed them at a blow, he still 
cultivated their goodwill by kindness and favors—and con- 
trolled the fiery spirit of his warriors when they thirsted to re- 
venge real or supposed provocations from the colony. He died 
in peace with the pilgrims. But with his son and successor, 
who was known to the English by the name of Alexander, it 
was otherwise. Him they decoyed into their power, under 
some false pretext, and treacherously slew. Soon after Philip 
succeeded to the empire of his fathers, the colonists having in- 
creased in numbers and in strength, and fired no doubt with a 
zeal for the advancement of the true faith, conceived the holy 
purpose of destroying him, and of exterminating his nation. 

Philip was brave, artful and ambitious; his savage nature by 
the treachery and encroachments of the whites, had been 
wrought up to the highest pitch of relentless ferocity; and he 
engaged in this christian war of extermination, with the unalter- 
able purpose of driving the intruders from his dominions, or of 
dying in the effort. And though he proved unsuccessful, yet 
the talents, the prowess and the address displayed by. him in 
this bloody war, entitle him to a place among the first captains 
of past time. 

The colonists were commanded by the celebrated Indian 
fighter, colonel Church. The war was prosecuted with varying 
success for some years. It was evident, however, that the pow- 
er of the Indians was continually wasting away, and finally in 
a great and decisive battle they were defeated with overwhelm- 
ing loss) They were in effect subdued. Philip, however es- 
caped, and his enemies offered a large reward for his head. 
Neither he, nor his family could be found. Church and his 
partizans traversed the wilderness, in every direction in search 
of them, but in vain. 

There is a district of country, of considerable extent, about 
twenty miles in a northeasterly direction from Mount Hope, 
familiarly known in those parts by the name of the * rock 
woods,’ and a more appropriate appellation could hardly have 
been devised; for excepting an occasional spot, where a few 
trees make their way to the upper air, the surface is completely 
covered with masses of rock, from the commencement of the 
district to its termination. As a last effort, Church determined 
to give this region, a thorough search, before he abandoned the 
hope of realizing the promised reward. He commenced this 
enterprise in company with a few companions, and in clamber- 
ing over one of the immense rocks, with which the country is 
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strewed, he discovered a slight smoke issuing from its fissures. 
He was too good a hunter not to know that the game was near; 
though he traversed the rock in every direction without discoy- 
ering any further indications of the residence of man. He, 
however, had no idea of abandoning his object. His difficulty 
was, to imagine in what way, the Indians could enter that solid 
mass of granite, and kindle a fire in its centre. 

They determined to retire till night, in the hope that then they 
might approach the place of concealment, with better success. 
At midnight, Church commenced creeping over the rock, with 
his ear brought near its surface. At length he heard, as he 
thought, a noise proceeding from a distance, and going to the 
place indicated, he discovered faint gleams of light proceeding 
through the crevices of the rock. He had now a clue, by which 
he was ultimately led to the discovery of the entrance which 
was so artfully concealed, as to elude their search in the day- 
time. The entrance was in the upper part of the rock, and 
the discovery had been made, without alarming the inmates 
below, who appeared to be engaged in various kinds of labor. 

Who shall set bounds to man’s ambition; or say to his cupid- 
ity, to his love of revenge or of glory, thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther? Putnam descended into a wolf’s den, killed her, 
and pulled her out by the ears, and his story has been on every 
tongue. It has been published in school-books, circulated 
every where, and bids fair to render his name immortal. But 
Church, in the darkness of midnight, plunges into a den of wild 
Indians. Armed, with a pistol in one hand, and a sword in the 
other, he commanded his two companions to follow him, and 
leaped into the cavern,—crying out, ina voice of thunder, 
as he entered—' I am Cuurcn! The Indians were unarmed, 
and unsuspecting that their mortal enemy was so near them. 
The men were mostly asleep, or reclining at their ease, in the 
warmth of the blazing fires that were burning along the cavern. 
The females were engaged in various domestic avocations. But 
the voice of Church, reverberating through the cavern, was to 
their ears, the howling of the dark spirit, calling them to battle. 
In an instant, they were on their feet and in an attitude for 
the bloody conflict. The apartment was about thirty feet in 
width, fifteen or twenty in height and about five rods long. The 
fires cast a lurid and imperfect light upon the sides of the dark 
rock, adding intensity tothe gloom of this subterranean abode. 
It was suflicient however, to place a dozen painted warriors in 
bold relief, against the murky back ground. To add a terrific 
sublimity to the scene the Indians were leaping and running in 
every direction; and the cavern reverberated with their 
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savage yells. One would suppose, that a being of mortal mould 
would have recoiled before a spectacle like this. But Church 
rushed forward with intrepidity. The suddenness of the onset 
and the dread with which his name had inspired them, seem at 
first to have causeda panic. The Indians, however, soon rallied. 
Church was closely followed by his men, who took possession 
of the arms of the Indians, before they could obtain them, as 
they were lying together, in a pile near the place of entrance. 
There now ensued a conflict characterized by all the ferocity 
of savage warfare. The principal object of the struggle on the 
part of the Indians was to regain possession of their arms, and 
on that of Church, to retain them. They being once repossess- 
ed of their implements of defence, the issue of the contest 
could be no longer doubtful. The savages seized burning 
fire-brands and whatever fell in their way, and hurled them 
with terrific violence upon the intruders. At the same time, 
they rushed forward, in a body and fell upon them on every 
side. ‘The cavern still reverberated with their terrific yells. 
Church and his party, though singed and bruised, by this 
shower of missiles, received the shock with undaunted firmness. 
They discharged their pistols, and then met their assailants 
with the sword. ‘The conflict was severe and bloody. The 
Indians, however, were forced back, and Church finally brought 
them to a parley. 

He assured them that his whole army was without, impatient- 
ly awaiting his orders to rush in and destroy them; but ‘that 
he would preserve their lives on condition that they would sur- 
render themselves his prisoners.’ Adversity had subdued the 
haughty spirit of those brave warriors. They submitted to be 
bound and led away to Church’s pretended army. _Among the 

captives was the queen—but Philip, the great object of interest, 
was not there. , 

Having removed his prisoners to a place of safety, Church 
returned to the rock, for the purpose of awaiting in ambush, the 
return of Philip. He was now joined by a party of his men, 
for whom he had sent an express the preceding evening,and early 
in the morning the object of his search was seen approaching 
his retreat. He, however, as by instinct discovered his enemies, 
and bounded away over the rocks with the agility of a deer. 
Church and his party started in pursuit, like so many blood- 
hounds let loose upon their prey. The chase was long and 
eager; but he eluded all their efforts to circumvent him, and 
disappeared from their view. The pursuit was finally abandon- 
ed. Tradition however, says, that Church in making his way 
alone through the woods, came unexpectedly upon his victim, 
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sitting on a stone by the side of a cool fountain, allaying his 
thirst, and meditating on his fallen fortunes, and his own prob- 
able fate. le fired and shot him dead, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing his noble blood mingle with the pure waters that 
gushed at his feet. He returned to the colony with the head 
and armor of his enemy, to claim the reward. Thus ends the 
story of king Philip’s wars. 

Mount Hope stands about two miles northeast of Bristol. 
It rises in a conical form by a regular and beautiful ascent, 
about three hundred feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. It terminates in an apex. Standing here, the eye of 
the beholder rests on one of the most lovely and enchanting 
spots in nature. At his feet, are the flourishing towns of Bris- 
tol and Warren. On his right lies the Narragansett bay, dot- 
ted with its many beautiful and cultivated islands. Before him 
io the south, stretches the island of Rhode Island, which for the 
amenity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, and ‘the high state 
of its cultivation, may with propriety be termed the ‘ Eden 
of America.’ A little to the east, he observes Taunton river, 
rolling down, and mingling its waters with those of the Narra- 
gansett and the ocean. And still further to the south and east 
his eye rests on the ocean, ever heaving, and ever rolling its 
white crested surges on the shore. 

Mount Hope will ever remain noted in the annals of New 
England as the residence of King Philip. Here stands his 
throne carved in the solid rock, which has been seen by all who 
have made a pilgrimage to these classic grounds. R. He 





THE MINSTREL, THE ZEPHYR, AND THE MOONBEAM. 


Oh! welcome soft breath of the languishing earth! 
Thy wings with the night-dew are glittering and wet, 
As the faint pilgrim pants for the lone fountain’s birth, 
I gladden to greet thee-—-Nay——leave me not yet. 


Not here—not here-—-may my pinions be stay’d—- 
‘There’s a glow on thy cheek—and a light in thine eye-= 

Where the flowers of life are drooping—and fade— 
Where the bloom of the heart is palid—I fly. 


Then hie thee, pitying zephyr——away— 
Where the mother her moaning infant rocks-- 

With healing kiss, o’er its wan cheek stray, 
And gently steal mid its golden locks. 
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And haste thee too, to that feverish couch, 
To cool the brow, with the solemn grey— 

il Pain’s throbbing head woos thy balmy touch-- 
And burning lips, for thy freshness pray. 


Then Oh! when thy errand of mercy is sped, 
Haste, viewless sylph of the dewy night— 
O’er the spirits I love, thy fragrance shed 
And sigh forth my name in thy airy flight. 


I welcome thee too, fair silvery gleam 

That trembling shines through the shadowy bower— 
My soul grows bright ‘neath thy kindling beam— 

I bless thee, for gilding the lonely hour. 


Shine on, shine on—till the eyes I love, 
Are turn’d like mine on thy spotless ray— 
And pure as thyself be the dreams that rove 
O’er the slumbering spirit—kind moonbeam, stay. 


Not here—not here--I may not rest— 

There’s hope in thy bosom, and light in thy home— 
I go, where the dove finds a widow’d nest— 

Where the shadows of sorrow are gathering—I roam. 


Then speed thee, pitying moonbeam, speed— 

Where the orphan weeps o’er that clay-cold form— 
Let thy smile shine soft on the bruised reed—- 

And the tears of the mourner to gems transform. 


And turn thee, hallowed wanderer, where 

The green turf heaves with a mournful swell— 
Let thy placid radiance lingering there, 

The peopled gloom of the grave dispel— 


Farewell, sweet breath of the stilly eve, 
Farewell, fair, trembling beam of the night— 
Ye come—and we see not the path ye leave— 


Ye go—and we trace not your mystic flight. 
ERATO. 


THE BUCKEYE DINNER. 


Celebration of the Forty-fifth Anniversary of the first settlement of Cincinnati, and 
the Miami country, on the 26th day of December, 1833, by Natives of Ohio. 
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Tue Buckeye dinner, as it has been familiarly called, made 
a great stir in our city, and was one of the most impressive and 
agreeable festivals that we have ever had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing. The idea originated with several young gentlemen, 
natives of Ohio, who proposed to dine together on Christmas- 
day; but on further reflection the plan of a social dinner-party 
of native youth was expanded into a celebration of the settle- 
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ment of the city, and a commemoration of the privations and 
perils which their fathers and mothers encountered in that en: 
terprise. It was ahappy thought, and was improved with great 
propriety and good taste. The company consisted of native 
gentlemen, together with a number of invited guests. No 
liquor was placed on the table but native wine, of which two 
kinds, a white and a red wine, both of excellent quality, made 
at the vineyard of Nicholas Longworth, Esq. near this city, 
were presented to the committee of arrangement by that gen- 
tleman. 

The company, amounting toabout one hundred and sixty per- 
sons, sat down in the large room of the Exchange to a dinner, 
the arrangement of which would have been creditable to the 
table of any hotel in the union. As it is not within our voca- 
tion to criticise the delicacies that were eaten, we shall proceed 
to the good things that were said and sung. 

An oration, by Mr. Joseph Longworth, was received with 
merited applause; it is written in a pure and easy style, and 
was impressively delivered. 

Odes were delivered by Peyton S. Symmes, esq. and Charles 
D. Drake, esq. from which we should be happy to make 
extracts, if we had room. 

A toast having been drank in honor of ‘the emigrants—wheth- 


er from sister states or foreign climes, Edward King, esq. one 
of the invited guests, rose, and announced to the company that 
he had been requested by the authoress to convey to the meeting, 
an ode, in behalf of the emigrants to this city. He then read 
the following lines, from the pen of Mrs. Hentz. 


Children of the bold and daring, 
Offspring of undaunted sires, 

While the banquet ye are sharing, 
Hear the strain this day inspires. 

Pilgrims from the land of strangers, 
We have sought the blooming West, 

Purchas’d by your fathers’ dangers, 
Hallow’d by your fathers’ rest! 

Though our natal stars are shining, 
Far from where this blue wave rolls, 

Still, with yours, our hearts entwining, 
Own the brotherhood of souls. 


Oh! high and lofty be the lay 

That greets you on this joyous day ; 

Hark! to the gratulating strain, 

That sweeps across the distant main, 
And echoing o’er the ancient hills, 

From the chill north triumphant breaks, 

Floats o’er the sunny-bosomed lakes, 
And this wide vale with music fills! 
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Not fifty times the forest flower 
Has bloom’d and wither’d since the hour 
When those, who now amid you stand, 
The honor’d elders of the land, 
On whose firm brows gleams living frost, 
Like snow upon the green hill’s side, 
Ohio’s shaded water's cross’d, 
In the high flush of youthful pride. 
The unshorn forest oer them wav'd, 
Dark, dense as at creation’s birth,— 
The free winds round them wildly rav’d— 
Their tent the boughs—their couch, the earth. 
Where now this queenly city towers, 
They pillow’d their unshelter’d heads— 
And watch’d the red man’s dipping oars, 
Where commerce now her banner spreads. 
But deeper horrors gather’d o’er 
The heroes of your sister shore: 
Ob! listen to the mournful sound, 
That echoes from yon ‘bloody ground!’ 
Like gales through autumn woods, that sigh, 
The voice of other years, rolls nigh ; 
It tells of manhood’s pride laid low, 
Beneath the ambush’d Indian’s bow; 
Of butcher’d innocence—the bud 
Of infant beauty, crush’d in blood! 
Kind memory bid thy veiling mantle fall, 
Let not thy wizard wand such scenes recall! 
Shades of the dead! in deathless honor sleep— 
Ye sow’d in tears—your sons in glory reap. 
Rejoice, ye veteran pioneers! who bore 
The toil and burden of the days of yore; 
Rich is the heritage your children claim— 
A high example and a spotless name :— 
They cluster round you in life’s glowing prime, 
Their hearts unfrosted by the snows of time; 
As the young saplings of the forest bend, 
Where the broad oaks their elder boughs extend, 
And when the sear leaves flutter in the blast, 
Round the gay trunk, luxurious honors cast. 
Brothers, of our adopted West, 
On you exa)ted honors rest! 
In the deep wilderness, your sires 
First rais’d this city’s heavenward spires, 
And based upon the unbless’d sod, 
The temples of the living God. 
The germs of science, genius, taste, 
They laid in the uncultur’d waste, 
And hallow’d with the christian’s prayer, 
The wild beast’s then untrodden lair. 
Be yours, or rather ours the task, 
(This sacred fellowship we ask) 
A nobler monument to build, 
Whose walls, immortal rays shall gild : 
And when life’s sunset hues shall fall 
Calm o’er the landscape of your youth, 
And ye, this glowing hour recal— 
The great, the elevating truth, 
That ye, to nations yet unborn, 
A priceless heritage shall Jeave, 
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That Genius, weeping o’er your urn, 

The wreath of gratitude will weave— 
Shall light the darkest shades of even, 
And antedate the dawn of heaven! 


Sires revered—and veterans hoary, 
Yours the honors of this day; 

Sons of freedom—heirs of glory, 
Swell with us, the choral lay. 

Among the guests was the veteran General Harrison. It 
was a deeply interesting sight to see this distinguished soldier, 
who forty years ago followed the victorious banner of Wayne 
through the wilderness, sitting among the sons of his former 
companions—an honored guest upon the spot where he had 
slept on the ground on a soldier’s pallet. He has since been a 
delegate in Congress, secretary of the Northwestern Territory, 
governor of Indiana, a major-general in the army and its lead- 
er in two conspicuous battles, a senator in congress, a foreign 
minister—and he sat now among us divested of all official rank, 
in the garb of a farmer. One of the most conspicuous of the 
pioneers, the record of his public life extends back to the pres- 
idency of Washington, while his father was among the most 
distinguished of the revolutionary patriots. In reply to a toast 
drank in his honor, the General addressed the meeting ina 


speech which we regret we cannot copyentire. The following 
selections from it, will be found interesting: 


‘As an allusion was made in the very handsome and appropriate address of the 
young gentleman who was selected to be the orator of the day, to what has been termed 
‘¢ Harmer’s defeat,” I think it incumbent upon me, in justice to the memory of a 
brave and patriotic officer, to notice some errors which prevail in relation to the cam- 
paign conducted by him in the year 1790. The object of the expedition was to cap- 
ture and destroy the Indian towns, at and near the confluence of the St. Marys and 
St. Josephs rivers, forming at that place the Miami of the Lake. ‘This was complete- 
ly accomplished, and the army commenced its retreat. Fromhisencampment at some 
miles from the towns, Harmer despatched in the night a detachment, under the expect- 
ation that tne Indians would have returned to them, and tbat they might be surprised. 
‘This, however, was not the case. ‘The Indians discovering their approach, were pre- 
pared to receive them, and the American troops were defeated. A second detachment 
sent to sustain them, also suffered considerable loss. But, that the Indians had not 
much to boast of is evident, from their having made no effort to attack or even harass 
the army in its return to this place. ‘I'he errorcommitted by Harmer was, in making 
his detachments too light, or rather in making them at all, But errors of this kind 
have been made by the greatest generals. A similarone wasthe cause of the fall of 
Napoleon, ‘That event is justly attributable to his having despatched general Van- 
damme with an inadequate force in p: rsuit of the flying Russians, after the battle of 
Bautzen, All his other misfortunes were but the effects of that error, Harmer was 
a brave and an accomplished officer. A single defect was compensated for by the 
possession of many amiable and indeed brilliant qualities. In the investigation of 
his conduct before a court of inquiry, ample evidence was given that the defect to which 
I have alluded, had no influence in producing the loss sustained in the campaign. In 
the revolutionary war, he had acquired not only the confidence of Washington in a 
very high degree, but of Wayne and Mifflin. An exaggerated account of the defeat 
I have :nentioned, was the cause of his having been superseded in the command. 
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The tribute you have paid to the memory of St. Clair, was justly due to that devot- 
ed patriot. The great disaster with which his name is associated, is properly attribu- 
table to the false economy by which our councils have been governed—often to the 
great injury of our country. ‘The force which was subjected to his command, was 
altogether inadequate to the object which he was charged to accomplish as to numbers, 
and its composition was still worse. At least a moiety of his army was composed of 
two regiments, of infantry enlisted for six months, and mostly recruits in the Adantic 
states. ‘The pay assigned to the private was three dollars per month; but from that 
pittance one dollar was deducted for hospital stores. It cannot be supposed that for 
such compensation, men calculated for the service that they were to perform could be 
procured ; or thatin the short time which was allowed to recruit them, march them to the 
scene of action, and accomplish the objects of the campaign, there would be any op- 
portunity to instruct them in the duties which they were required to perform. The 
consequence was, that in the disastrous action which closed the campaign, when once 
broken, it was found almost impossible to re-form them; and hence the great destruc- 
tion which took place in the ranks, and the unparalleled loss of officers, who, from first 
to last of this awful scene, exerted themselves with the greatest gallantry, and by that 
exertion became the selected victims of the unerring rifles of the enemy. ‘The first 
United States regiment was unfortunately not in the action, having been detached 
some days before on a necessary service. ‘The presence of this veteran and highly 
disciplined corps, might have changed the fortune of the day. It is unnecessary for 
me to refer to the actions of the hero who succeeded St. Clairin the command of the 
northwestern frontier. As long as the banks of the Hudson shall be inhabited by a 
republican population, his name will be associated with the successful performance of 
an enterprise, as daring in its character i.sit was important in its consequences. And 
no western republican will fail to remind his children of their obligations to the heroic 
Wayne, and his gallant and highly disciplined army. 

Your young orator has mentioned the performances of our own Buckeye population 
in the late war, in terms as eloquent as they were just. I could not think of trespass- 
ing upon the patience of the company, by recounting the merits of all who distinguished 
themselves: but 1 cannot resist the gratification of informing the citizens of Cincin- 
nati, that they have amongst their number, some who were as conspicuous for their 
gallantry, as any from Ohio or elsewhere. 

As those who are truly brave are always backward and retiring, I think it probable 
that the anecdotes I shall relate, are unknown to the greater portion of the inhabitants 
of thiscity. ‘To do full justice to my gallant friend whom I perceive at some distance 
on my right, I must necessarily recount the circumstances which afforded the opportuni- 
ty for distinguishing himself to which I have referred. The siege of Fort Meigs had 
continued some days, when the enemy, despairing of making an impression upon our 
works from their position in front, took possession of one on our right flank, on which in 
the night, they erected two batteries, with the view of enfilading our lines. It became 
necessary to dislodge them, and a sortie for that purpose was ordered. I had no means 
of ascertaining the force by which these batteries were defended. Butit was impos- 
sible to suppose it very small, and allow their commander the possession of any mili- 
tary knowledge, as a large riverseparated them from his main body. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to make the detachment ordered on this duty, as strong as circumstan- 
ces would permit. It was composed of the companies of the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth regiments of the line, then in the fort: The former raised and officered in Ken- 
tucky, the latterin Ohio. ‘The whole rank and file of both regiments was about three 
hundred and fifty. To these were added the battalion of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Pe- 
tersburgh, Va., volunteers of about one hundred; and a small company of Boon 
county, Ky. militia, for flankers. ‘The aggregate of the detachment being about five 
hundred rank and file, were put under the command of colonel John Miller, of Ohio, 
the commandant of the nineteenth regiment. ‘These troops were drawn up in a deep 
ravine which flanked the fort, to prevent, if possible, the enemy from knowing the ob- 
ject they were intended to accomplish. Before the advance was ordered, the troops 
were addressed, and the necessity of their succeeding and the motives for every one to 
perform his duty, pointed out. They were ordered to advance with trailed arms, to 
prevent their fire from being expended before they reached the enemy, and the most 
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positive directions given, to put to death any man who should fire before orders were 
given to do so. 

The advance was made in line; the regular troops on the left, their centre directly 
opposite the batteries of theenemy. On their right the Pittsburgh and Petersburgh 
volunteers, and the Kentucky company of militia still further on that flank. From 
th: shape of the ravine from which the advance was made, the regular troops had 
reached the summit before the volunteers, and the latter were in some measure masked 
by the hill, when the whole of the enemy’s fire was poured upon the regulars. The 
meditated attack was discovered by the enemy, who looked into the ravine by climbing 
trees, and were of course prepared to receive it. ‘The effect of the fire was dreadful, 
as may well be supposed, from a thousand northwestern Indians, and upwards of two 
hundred British troops, in position, delivered from the cover of a wood upon troops 
in line marching through an open plain. I have always been of opinion, that the loss 
was greater for the numbers engaged, and for the period that the firing lasted, than has 
ever occurred before or since in America. A moment’s halt was necessary to close 
the ranks and to disencumber them of the killed and wounded. This was done with 
the precision and coolness of a parade exercise. In another moment the * March! 
march!’ was given by the gallant commander, and the whole line, regulars*and volun- 
teers, rushed upon the enemy. ‘They did not remain to receive the shock, although 
still possessing the advantage of position, and then outnumbering the assailants by three 
to one. With the exception of the extreme left flank of Indians, their whole line, 
British and Indians, and ‘Tecumseh the commander of the latter, fled; the British to 
their boats, and the Indians tothe swamps. ‘The company to which your fellow citi- 
zen, Major Gwyne, then a lieutenant of the nineteenth infantry, was attached, was on 
the right of the line of regulars. ‘The battle being over in front, he discovered that on 
the right the Keutuckians were still engaged with the Indians, who had composed the 
enemy’s extreme left, and that they had cut them off from our line. Seeing that the 
danger was pressing, without waiting for orders, he changed the front of his company, 
charged the Indians on the rear, relieved the brave Kentuckians, and with their assis- 
tance completely routed them, ‘That major Gwyne by this bold and prompt move- 
meat saved many valuable lives, there can be nodoubt. Thehighest reward bestowed 
upon a Roman soldier, was given to him who saved the life of a Roman in battle. 

But I perceive that there is another Buckeye at the table, who merited well of his 
country under my command in the late war. Iam persuaded that a relation of the cir- 
cumstance will not be unacceptable to thecompany. When the enemy were first discov- 
ered advancing on Fort Meigs, and their Indianshad already encircled the fort, it became 
necessary to send orders to brigadier-general Green Clay, who was, as I knew, advan- 
cing with a brigade of Kentucky militia to join me. Ass it would have been improper 
to have sent a written order, when there were so many chances of its falling into the 
hands of the enemy, a person was wanted who, to the qualities of sagacity, bravery, 
fortitude, and perseverance, united unquestionable patriotism. Fora service of that 
character it is not usual to command its performance by an officer. Your fellow-citi- 
zen, major Oliver, at that time an officer of the commissariat, proffered his services. 
They were accepted, and he performed the duty to my entire satisfaction. The haz- 
ard of the undertaking was very great, and it was of that kind, that even the bravest 
men would dislike to encounter. The fame which is acquired by such a death, is 
one of the strongest motives to distinguished actions in the field. If major Oliver had 
perished on this occasion, and the chances were greatly against him, he certainly would 
have been ‘wept’ by his numerous friends, but to re-quote what has been already 
given, he would have been ‘ unhonored and unsung.? What have been the rewards 
of major Gwyne and major Oliver from their country for the services they rendered, I 
cannot say. Indeed it appears that the Buckeyes have been rather unfortunate in that 
respect. Although always counted in the hour of danger and on the day of battle, 
they appear to have been frequently overlooked in the division of the spoil. 

A glance at the president of the day, reminds me of the important services rendered 
by his father; and ashe is the proper representative of that father, it is within the 
rule that I should mention them. When I first saw the late major-general John 8. 
Gano, it was in the hard winter of 1791-2; at the head of some forty or fifty vol- 
unteers, united with a body of regular troops, on an excursion to the scene of the dis- 
astrous battle-ground of the preceding fourth of November. An uncommon fall of 
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snow made it necessary for general (then colonel) Wilkinson, who commanded the 
detachment, to leave the infantry and proceed with the mounted volunteers. The 
great depth of snow prevented the accomplishment of the pious purpose of burying 
the dead, for which the enterprise was undertaken. In a few weeks from this time, 
captain Gano again joined us on the hazardous expedition to erect the fort which was 
named St. Clair. With similar small bodies, he was ever on the alert—ever ready to 
afford any assistance in his power towards the protection of the frontiers, umil the gen- 
eral peace with the Indians in 1795. In the last war, he served under my command 
as major-general at the head of the Ohio quota of militia, and during my absence on 
the northern frontier, he commanded the ninth military district, as general-in-chief. ] 
can state with confidence, that in all these situations, whether at the head of forty men 
or of some thousands, he discharged his duty with the strictest fidelity, usefulness, and 
honor. It is unnecessary for me to speak of the military services of my long-tried, and 
valued friend immediately on my right.* Itis well known that at the head of a gallant 
regiment of volunteers, disciplined by himself, he served on the first northwestern cam- 
paign of the late war. Itis equally well known, that if his advice and that of his 
gallant compeers (the other colonels of the army) had been adopted, the campaiga 
would have had a different result, and the honor of our arms would not have been 
tarnished by an inglorious surrender.’ 


Although our extracts are already somewhat long, we cannot 
omit the witty and amusing remarks of Dr. Drake. The ‘ au- 
thor of the Picture of Cincinnati, being toasted, that gentle- 
man made a reply, in which he pointed out in a humorous way 
the qualities of the Buckeye tree, and the propriety of adopting 
itas ouremblem. We give it entire. 


Mr. Presipent AND Younc GENTLEMEN: 


Being born in the East, I am not guile a native of the valley of the Ohio, and, 
therefore, am not a Buckeye by birth. Still I might claim to be a greater Buckeye 
than most of you, who were born in the city, for my Buckeyism belongs to the coun- 
try, a better soil for rearing Buckeys than the town. 

My first remembrances are of a Buckeye cabin, in the depths of a cane brake, on 
one of the tributary brooks of Licking river; for whose waters, as they flow into the 
Ohio, opposite our city, I feel some degree of affection. At the date of these recol- 
lections, the spot where we are now assembled, was a Beech and Buckeye grove; no 
doubt altogether unconscious of its approaching fate. Thus, I am a Buckeye by 
engrafting, or rather by inoculation, being only in the bud, when I began to draw my 
nourishment from the depths of a Buckeye bowl. 

The tree which you have toasted, Mr. President, has the distinction of being one of 
a family of plants, but a few species of which exist on the earth. ‘They constitute the 
genus /sculus of the botanists, which belongs to the class Heptandria. Now the 
latter, a Greek phrase, signifies seven men; and there happen to be exactly seven spe- 
cies of the genus—thus they constitute the seven wise men of the woods; in proof of 
which, I may mention, that there is not another family of plants on the whole earth, 
that possess these talismanic attributes of wisdom. But this is not all. Of the seven 
species, our emblem-tree was discovered last—it is the youngest of the family—the 
seventh son! and who does not know the manifold virtues of a seventh son! 

Neither Europe nor Africa has a single nalive species of Esculus, and Asia but 
one. This is the sculus Hippocastinum or Horsechesnut. Nearly three hundred 
years since, a minister from one of the courts of Western Europe to that of Russia, 
found this tree growing in Moscow, whither it had been brought from Siberia. He was 
struck with its beauty, and naturalized it in hisown country. It spread with astonish- 
ing rapidity over that part of the continent, and crossing the channel, became one of 
the favorite shace trees of our English ancestors. But the oppressions and persecu- 
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tions recounted in the address of your young orator, compelled them to cross the ocean 
and become exiled from the tree, whose beautiful branches overhung their cottage 
doors. 

When they reached this continent did they find their favorite shade tree, or any other 
species of the family, to supply its place in their affections? They did not—they 
could not—as from Jamestown to Plymouth, the soil is too barren to nourish this epi- 
curean plant. Douhtless, their first impulse was to seek it in the interior; but there 
the Indian still had his home, and they were compelled to languish on the sands of the 
sea board. ‘The revolution came and passed away: it was a political event, and men 
still hovered on the coast; but the revolving year at length unfolded the map of the 
mighty West, and our fathers began to direct their footsteps thitherward. ‘They took 
breath on the eastern base of the Allegheny mountain, without having found the ob- 
ject of their pursuits; then scaled its lofty summits—threaded its deep and craggy de- 
files—descended its western slopes—but still sought in vain. The hand of destiny, 
however, seemed to be upon them; and boldly penetrating the unbroken forests of the 
Ohio, amidst savages and beasts of prey, they finally built their ‘ half-faced camps’ 
beneath the Buckeye tree. All their hereditary and traditional feelings were now 
gratified. They had not, to be sure, found the Horsechesnut, which embellished the 
paths of their forefathers; but a tree of the same family, of greater size and equal 
beauty, and, like themselves, a native of the new world. Who, of this young assem- 
bly has a heart so cold, as not to sympathize in the joyous emotions which this discov- 
ery must have raised? It acted on them like a charm,—their flagging pulses were 
quickened, and their imaginations warmed. ‘They thought not of returning, but sent 
back pleasant messages, and invited their friends to follow. Crowds from every state 
in the union soon pressed forward, and, in a single age, the native land of the Buckeye, 
became the home of millions. Enterprise was animated; new ideas came into men’s 
minds; bold schemes were planned and executed; new communities organized; po- 
litical states established; and the wilderness transformed, as if by enchantment. 

Such was the power of the Buckeye wand; and its influence has not been limited to 
the west. We may fearlessly assert, that it has been felt over the whole of our com- 
mon country. ‘Till the time when the Buckeye tree was discovered, slow indeed had 
been the progress of society in the new world. With the exception of the revolution, 
out little had been achieved, and but little was in prospect. Since that era, society 
has been progressive, higher destinies have been unfolded, and a reactive Buckeye in- 
fluence, perceptible to all acute observers, must continue to assist in elevating our be- 
loved country among the nations of the earth. 

Every native of the valley of the Ohio, should feel proud of the appellation, which, 
from the infancy of our settlements, has been conferred upon him; for the Buckeye 
has many qualities which may be regarded as typical of a noble character. 

It is not merely a native of the West, but peculiar to it; has received from the 
Botanists the specific name of Ohioensis, and is the only tree of our whole forest, that 
does not grow elsewhere. What other tree could be so fit an emblem of our native 
population ? 

From the very beginning of emigration, it has been a friend to the * new comers.’ 
Delighting in the richest soils, they soon learned to take counsel from it, in the selec- 
tion of their lands, and it never yet proved faithless to any one who confided in it. 

When the first ‘log cabin’ wasto be hastily put up, the softness and lightness of 
its wood, made it precious; for in those times laborers were few, and axes once broken 
in harder timber, could not be repaired. 

When the infant Buckryes came forth, to render these solitary cabins vocal and 
make them instinct with life, cradles were necessary, and they could not be so easily 
dug out of any other tree. ‘Thousands of men and women, who are now active and 
respectable performers on the great theatre of western society, were once rocked in 
Buckeye troughs. 

In those early days, when a boundless and lofty wilderness overshadowed every 
habitation, to destroy the trees and make way for the growth of corn, was the great 
object—hic labor, hoc opus erat. Now, the .lands where the Buckeye abounded, 
were from the special softness of its wood, the easiest of all others to ‘clear,’ and in 
this way it afforded valuable though negative assistance to the ‘ first settlers.’ 
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Foreign sugar was then unknown in these regions, and our reliance for this article as 
for many others, was on the abounding woods. In reference to this sweet and indis- 
pensable acquisition the Buckeye lent us positive aid; for it was not only the best wood 
of the forests for troughs, but every where grew side by side with the graceful and de- 
licious sugar maple. 

We are now assembled on a spot, which is surrounded by vast warehouses, filled to 
overflowing with the earthen and iron, domestic utensils of China, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, and I should add the great westem manufacturing town, at the head of our noble 
river. ‘The poorest and the obscurest family in the land, may be, and are, in fact, ad- 
equately supplied. How different was the condition of the early emigrants! A jour- 
ney of a thousand miles, over wild and rugged mountains, permitted the adventurous 
pioneer to bring with him little more than the Indian or the Arab carries from place to 
place—/is wife and children. Elegances were unknown, even articles of pressing 
necessity were few in number, and when lost or broken could not be replaced. In that 
period of trying deprivation, to what quarter did the ‘ first settlers’ turn their inquiring 
and anxious eyes? ‘To the Buckeye—yes, gentlemen, to the Buckeye tree; and it 
proved a friend indeed, because, in the simple and expressive language of those early 
times, it was ‘a friend in need.’ Hats were manufactured of its fibres—the tray for 
the delicious ‘pone’ and ‘ johnny-cake’—the venison trencher—the noggin—the 
spoon—and the huge, white family bow] for mush and milk, weré carved from its 
willing trunk; and the finest * boughten’ vessels could not have imparted a more de- 
licious flavor, or left an impression so enduring. He who has ever been concerned in 
the petty brawls, the frolic and the fun of a family of young Buckeyes around the 
great wooden bowl, overflowing with the * milk of human kindness,’ will carry the 
sweet remembrance to his grave. 

Thus, beyond all the trees of the land, the buckeye was associated with the family 
circle—penetrating its privacy, facilitating its operations, and augmenting its enjoy- 
ments. Unlike many of its loftier associates, it did not bow its head and wave its 
arms at a haughty distance; but might be said to have held out the right hand of fel- 
lowship; for, of all the trees of our forest, it is the only one with five leaflets arranged 
on one stem—an expressive symbol of the human hand. 

Mr. Presipext anp GenTLEMEN: I beg you to pardon the enthusiasm which 
betrays me into continued trespasses on your patience. As an o!d friend of the Buck- 
eye tree, I feel, that to be faithful, I must dwell still longer on its virtues, 

The original ‘ditty’ which has just been sung with so much animation, sets forth 
in homely but hearty phrases, some of its figurative characters. Let me in humble 
prose, recount a few of them with others not yet ‘ said or sung.’ 

In all our woods, there is not a tree so hard to kill as the Buckeye. The deepest 
‘girdling? does not * deaden’ jt, and even after it is cut down and worked up into the 
side of a cabin, it will send out young branches—denoting to all the world, that 
Buckeyes are not easily conquered, and could with difficulty be destroyed. 

The Buckeye has generally been condemned as unfit for fuel, but its very incombusti- 
bility has been found an advantage; for no tree of the forest is equally valuable for 
‘ backlogs,’ which are the sine gua non of every good cabin fire. ‘Thus treated, it may 
be finally, though slowly, burnt; when another of its virtues immediately appears, as 
no other tree of our woods affords so great a quantity of alkali; thus there is piquancy 
in its very ashes! 

The bark of our emblem-plant has some striking properties. Under a propec method 
of preparation and use, it is said to be efficacious in the cure of ague and fever, but 
unskilfully employed, it proves a violent emetic; which may indicate that he who 
tampers with a Buckeye, will not doit with impunity. 

The fruit of the Buckeye offers much to interest us. The capsule or covering of 
the nut, is beset with sharp prickles, which, incautiously grasped, will soon compel the 
aggressor to let go his hold. The nut is undeniably the most beautiful of all which our 
teeming woods brings forth; and in many parts of the country is made subservient to 
the military education of our sons: who, assembling in the * muster field,’ (where 
their fathers and elder brothers are learning to be militia-men) divide themselves into 
armies, and pelt each other with Buckeye balls; a military exercise at least as instruc- 
tive as that which their seniors perform with buckeye sticks. The inner covering of 
the nut is highly astringent. Its substance, when grated down, is soapy, and has been 
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used to cleanse fine fabrics in the absence of good soap. When the powder is washed, 
a large quantity of starch is obtained, which might, if times of scarcity could arise in 
a land so fertile as the native soil of this tree, be used for food. ‘The water employed 
for this purpose, holds in solution an active medicinal agent, which unwarily swallowed, 
proves a poison; thus again, admonishing those who would attempt to ‘use up’ a 
Buckeye, that they may repent of their rashness. 

Who has not looked with admiration on the fine foliage of the Buckeye in early 
spring, while the more sluggish tenants of the forest, remain torpid in their winter quar- 
ters; and what tree, in all our wild woods, bears a flower which can be compared with 
that of our favorite? We may fearlessly challenge for it the closest comparison. Its 
early putting forth, and the beauty of its leaves and blossoms, are appropriate types 
of our native population, whose rapid and beautiful development, will not be denied 
by those whom I now address, nor disproved by a reference to their character. 

Finally, the Buckeye derives its name from the resemblance of its nut to the eye of 
the buck, the finest organ of our noblest wild animal; while the name itself, is com- 
pounded of a Welsh and a Saxon word, belonging therefore to the oldest portions of 
our vernacular tongue, and connecting us with the primitive stocks, of which our fath- 
ers were but scions planted in the new world. } ba ; 

But, Mr. President and Gentlemen, I must dismiss this fascinating topic. My 
object has been to show the peculiar fitness of the Buckeye to be made the symbol- 
tree of our native population. This arises from its many excellent qualities, Other 
trees have greater magnitude, and stronger trunks, ‘They are the Hercules of the for- 
est; and like him of old, who was distinguished only for physical power, they are 
remarkable chiefly for their mechanical strength. Far different is it with the Buckeye, 
which does not depend on brute force to effeet its objects; but exercises, as it were, a 
moral power, and admonishes all who adopt its name, to rely upon intellectual culti- 
vation, instead of bodily prowess, 


Major David Gwynne, of this city, in reply to a compliment 
which recognized his well-known services on the frontier, made 


a few remarks, in the course of which he related the following 
characteristic anecdote: 


* Although in the late war with Great Britain, there were comparatively but few 
native born Ohioans, of an age sufficiently advanced to bear arms, of those few, it is 
known to many of you, and particularly to our venerated and veteran commander,* 
who I rejoice to meet on an occasion like the present, so happily calculated to elicit 
associations carrying him back to those days when he was surrounded by the 
chivalry and high bearing of the West, and sat enthroned in their hearts, the animat- 
ing and master spirit—I say it is particularly known to him, that in the corps in which 
it was my good fortune to serve, there were as many, and probably more native Ohioans, 
than served for any length of time in any other part of the army. It is needless per- 
haps to add, that I was attached to the nineteenth regiment of infantry, commanded 
by the gallant colonel John Miller of our own state. I will relate to you what I wit- 
nessed in the bearing of three of those Ohio lads, who amongst others came under my 
personal observation, “ 

In May, 1813, when preparations were making for the sortie which raised the siege 
of Fort Meigs, the first of these lads was attached to myself, to use a military phrase, 
in the character of batman. On his ascertaining that the company was about to go 
out, I found him all bustle and animation, filling his cartridge-box, with fresh cart- 
ridges, assorting his flints and burnishing his musket. On beimg asked what he was 
about, he replied ‘* why lieutenant, the company is going out and aint I going too?” 1 
told him as he would be the only person to take care of the baggage, I thought he 
would have to stay at the tent: all his animation instantly fled, and the young Buck- 
eye commenced whimpering, and declared that though he had been willing to serve as 
batman, yetif he could not go out when the company was going to fight, he would 
rather **the lieutenant would get somebody else for a batman.’? He of course was 


* GENERAL Harrison. 











permitted to go, and in the engagement with the Indians in the wood was shot through 
the thigh. Observing that he was wounded, I directed him to fall back and return to 
the fort; but he perseveringly insisted that his wound did not hurt him a bit, and that 
he could go as far as any of the company. 

The next one I shall mention, was shot through the wrist, in the same sortie, after 
which I discovered him taking aim over his elbow, with his left hand hanging perfectly 
useless. I also directed him to go back to the fort, being wounded. His reply was, 
** No lieutenant, if my wrist is broke that’s nothing; some of tae men will load my 
gun, and I can shoot over my elbow.” 

The third and last of whom I shall speak, in returning to the fort from the woods, 
where he had been shot at by a party of Indians, took from his pocket a Bible, con- 
tai.ing a rifle-ball, which had penetrated to the centre of its folds, and presenting it to 
me, exultingly exclaimed, “ Look here, lieutenant! see, this good book, which my 
mother gave me, and which I always carried in my pocket, has saved my life.” ? 


A letter was received from major James Galloway, who was 
complimented on this occasion, as one of the earliest pioneers of 
the West, which contained some interesting allusions to the 
history of the first settlement of Ohio, 


Judge Goodenow also received a compliment to which he re- 
plied. General Findlay, whose services as a soldier are well 
known, was toasted, but for the first time in his life, was found 
to have retreated, in the heat of the engagement. 

The last address which we find in this pamphlet is that of 
Nicholas Longworth, esq. who may be said to have been the 
most liberal contributor to this intellectual repast, inasmuch as 
he supplied the generous juice which induced so copious a flow 
of wit and eloquence. Editorially, we pretend not to any 
judgment in the matter of wines—but we claim the right to 
pronounce officially upon the wit which the glass inspires; and 
we must say that if our native wine is to be judged by its effects, 
we find ample evidence in this pamphlet of its exhilarating in- 
fluence on the imagination. We doubt whether the best Ma- 
deira or Champaigne would have produced better humor or 
brighter wit. hen Mr. Longworth’s health was drank, he 
replied as follows: 


My Youne Frienps: 

You have early discovered one of the weaknesses of human nature, for we are all 
more highly gratified when complimented on some favorite hobby, than on points that 
might really be more worthy of commendation. I have for twenty years devoted 
much time and money to agriculture, horticulture, and the improvement of our fruits 
generally; but residing in the city, and laving to depend upon hired hands, and be- 
ing enabled, however great the hobby, to bestow on the business only a divided atten- 
tion, it has been with great loss. Amusement not profit was my object. The former 
expectations were fully realized, and I was consoled for a failure in the latter, by bet- 
ter success in other employments, where amusement had little share. Your compli- 
ment is the more gratifying, for although I for years improved an extensive nursery of 
fruit and forest trees, in my whole collection i had four young Buckeyes only, and 
being more partial to the female plants, one only, by your rules, is entitled to admis- 
sion to your celebration. 
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Of jate years I have devoted much time and attention to the vine, and paid some 
attention to rearing the mulberry tree, with a view to the manufacture of silk. Im- 
pressed with a belief, that with us, the former must and will precede the latter, (for 
reasons too tedious here to enumerate) it has almost exclusively engrossed my atten- 
tion. For years, Il expended large sums in preparing ground, at an expense of six 
hundred dollars per acre, in the manner practised in some parts of Europe, and in pro- 
curing and cultivating on it, a great variety of foreign wine grapes. I have yet found 
no foreign grape, that will pay the expense of open culture, in our climate. Native 
vines, planted on ground with no other preparation than deep ploughing, have thus far 
succeeded better than those on steep side hills, where the ground was prepared with 
greatexpense. ‘I‘hose parts of my vineyards fully exposed to the north, have often 
ripened their fruit better, than those with a southern exposure. Some of the finest 
wines of France are made in a northern latitude and on bills fully exposed to the 
north. 

Others are deterred from the cultivation of the vine, from an impression that great 
skill is necessary. ‘The vine requires less science in its cultivation than the peach or 
apple tree; and the manufacture of wine is a more simple process than that of cider. 
Cleanliness and a careful exclusion of unripe and decayed fruit, are the great requi- 
sites. Wines may be improved after they are completed, by a mixture of the strong 
with the weak, the dry with the sweet, the flavorless with that possessing a high flavor; 
but this is the province of the wine merchant. 

Again, it is said we cannot succeed with the manufacture of wine, because the ad- 
dition of sugar is necessary to our grapes to give them the requisite sweetness. I have 
wine of my own manufacture, now six years old, the pure juice of the grape. But in 
all the wine countries, unless it be in those where light hard wines are made, sugar is 
added or its equivalent. In Madeira, Xeres, Oporto, various methods are resorted 
to. The grapes are suffered to hang till a bunch of raisins can be plucked—or a por- 
tion of the must is boiled down, till its fermenting quality is destroyed, and its sacha- 
rine, nearly doubled; ora portion of the unfermented must, is mixed with such a quan- 
tity of brandy, as to stop the process of fermentation, and these are added to the must 
or wine. After the wine is perfected, from five to twelve per cent. of brandy is added, 

Even in the sunny clime of Italy, to enable their wine to keep without the addition 
of sugar, they boil the must, and the wine so made is called * Vino Cotto.’ In Ger- 
many and France, sugar is frequently added. But in all these cases, the fermentation 
is checked before its completion, and the leaven precipitated by sulphuring and frequent 
racking. From experience, I am perfectly satisfied that it is immaterial, whether the 
saccharine principle be in the grape, or added to the must in the form of sugar. 

The reason so many have failed in the manufacture of domestic wine, is, that in- 
stead of making American wine, they have, by the process of manufacture, attempted 
to produce an imitation of popular foreign wines. 

The Schuylkill, Muscadell or Cape Grape, the Isabella and Catawba, are the Amer- 
ican grapes most in use for the manufacture of wine. ‘The first, by age becomes a 
good wine. ‘The second, will make a rich, sweet wine, by the process of manufacture 
necessary to accompKsh this object, but it does not improve by age. From the Ca- 
tawba, major Adlum makes a rich, sweet wine. ‘The wine which I manufacture from 
this grape, is a light, dry wine, resembling those of the Rhine, and will successfully 
compete with many of them; but they are wines now for the first time coming in use 
among us, and command a high price. 

I have two other native grapes under cultivation, from which I have yet made only 
a few quarts of wine, of great promise. ‘They are also first-rate table grapes. ‘The 
best wine of American manufacture that I have seen, resembling Madeira, is made by 
a French gentleman of great intelligence, in South Carolina, Mr. Heberment. He 
sent me asample, It is made froma grape called the Warren or Heberment’s Ma- 
deira. TI obtained this grape from him four years since,and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it an American grape, common in North Carolina, and to be found as far west 
as Missouri. Asa table grape, it is equal to many imported varieties. 

In deciding how far the grape may be cultivated with us for profit, experience is 
better than theory. Nine years since, I bought thirty acres of very broken ground, 
four miles from the city, for which I paid three hundred dollars. ‘There were about 
fifteen acres of cleared land, and about one-half tillable. On the place I put an el- 
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derly German with a small family. He was to plant and cultivatea vineyard, and 
have one-half the product. Every thing raised by him on the place was for his own 
use. He spoke no English; was not worth ten dollars; and possessed of no learning. 
The vineyard was neglected, and made a secondary object; whilst he supported his 
family by raising vegetables for market. At the end of seven years, his vineyard was 
less advanced than it should have been at the end of four years. ‘The eighth year, a 
part of his vineyard produced one thousand seven hundred gallons of wine to the acre. 
This encouraged him: his garden was neglected; and his attention devoted to the 
vineyard. ‘This season, 1833, his share of the wine will enable him to purchase from 
the government, five hundred acres of land; and he has already made a purchase for 
each of bis children. He can cultivate the grape as his fathers have done before him 
in Germany; but he can make no changes to suit the difference of our climate: and 
would sooner depend upon a man of good common sense, who had no experience in 
its cultivation, than most of the German vinedressers. I name this, not in disparage- 
ment of a frugal, industrious part of our population, but to remove an impression, that 
foreigners only are competent to the cultivation, 





WRITTEN AT ST. HELENA: 
WHICH IS SUPPOSED TO BE OF VOLCANIC ORIGIN. 


Look! is it not a narrow tomb 

To hide that body, once the home 

Of such a mind as his? 

And yet, Napoleon, 

Although no marble dome be reared, 
Nor pyramid, above thy dust; 
Although no cunning sculptor come 
To shadow forth a nation’s grief, 

And a world’s wonder—by his magic touch ; 
Thou hast a monument more vast 
Than ever human hand hath made; 
Thou hast a temple, will outlast 
That, where old Egypts’ king is laid; 
For this is all thy tomb: the rock 
Fashioned by th’? Almighty hand 
Amid the earthquake’s reel and shock ; 
Mid fire and thunder, from the deep, 
From the realms of endless night, 
From the bosom of the ocean, 

Lifted into upper light; 

This, with its walls of solid rock, 

Its sunny vale, its shrouded mountain, 
Which laughs at time—all this is but 
Thy sepulchre, Napoleon— 

And would it be impiety 

To dream that it was reared for thee, 
Thou conqueror of man? 


Why do we stand with awe 

Beside thy dust, this hour? 

Thy mandate is no longer law, 

Nor hath thine arm the power 

To seize upon the laurelled crown, 

Or make the armed throne to crumble down, 
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As ’twere the emmet’s tower. 

Why do we gaze with reverence, 
When the tornado melts away ; 

And while the ruffled water’s play, 
‘The sun, in beauty, builds on high 

His arch of triumph in the sky? 
Why—standing on the lava-plain, 
Beneath whose now luxuriant bed 

The silent cities of the dead 

In their eternal sleep remain— 

Why do we shrink, as though we heard 
Again, the low and warning word, 

And the half-smothered shriek of pain? 


The storm—the fire—our Father’s will, 

Came but as agents to fulfil: 

And even so didst thou— 

Thyself wert nothing; but to thee "twas given 

To wield, forone short hour, the might of heaven ; 
And tis to that, and not to thee, we bow, 


Men looked upon thee with a doubting eye, 
When armies, at thy coming, fled away, 

As the mists flee before the God of day. 

But if they wondered, thou didst wonder more ; 
Knowing *twas not thine arm that won the battle, 
Nor thy right hand that smote the gathered foe— 
There was a finger pointed thee the path; 

There was a voice that whispered thee ‘go on’ ; 
There was a might that laid the mountain low, 
To build that path upon— 

There was a robe that wrapped thee in its fold, 
Its saving fold—on Lodi’s trembling bridge : 
There was a mind that made thee madly rush, 
Scorning all counsel—to the realms of snow— 
Yea! He was with thee, on the blood-red cloud, 
When Moscow triumphed: he was on the wind, 
When—with a broken sceptre, and a crown, 
That the storm knew not—thou wert driven back, 
Foiled of thy purpose—on the gory track 

Thine onward march had trodden: he was there 
Upon the dark, th’ eventful day, 

When winged victory fled away 

Forever, from thy shattered car. 

That still, small voice, amid the roll, 

The shrieks—the shouts—the deafening roar— 
Came, in a whisper, to thy soul, 

And bade thee reign no more. 

The mantle then was snatched away— 

And the man, left alone, 

Filed, like a coward, from the fray, 

For shelter, to his throne. 

But no: it was no longer thine; 

But—by the architect divine, 

Here, mid the rocking wave— 

Restless as thine own soul—was built— 

A temple suited to thy guilt— 

At once a home, a throne, a prison, and a grave. 












































CRITICAL NOTICES. 


GEOG RAPHIES—FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


The most amusing writers of the present day are the geographers. They tell the 
most improbable stories with a gravity which is quite diverting—or which would be di- 
verting if we did not reflect on the consequences of such misrepresentation. Grave 
men will preach by the hour against novel-reading, and yet place in the hands of their 
children a school geography which is not half so true asa good novel. People rail 
about the pernicious effects of fiction upon the young mind, yet do not hesitate to nour- 
ish the young ideas of their own progeny upon the silly creations of Peter Parley—the 
boy’s and girl’s great unknown, who is nearly about as scrupulous in his statements as 
the celebrated Lemuel Gulliver. Our attention was drawn to this subject lately by 
seeing, in a work prepared for children, a plate representing captain Waterton, the 
English traveller, riding on the back of a tremendous cayman, holding the forelegs of 
the reptile, drawn over its back, in his hands by way of a bridle! Here a thing which 
is physically impossible, is communicated to the child as a fact. So gross an imposi- 
tion upon the credulity of the young mind induced us to look farther—and we opened 
Peter Parley’s Geography for children. 

* I am now going to tell you my travels,’ says Peter. ‘I have been a great travel- 
ler,’ says he, ‘and have been in various parts of the world.’ ‘ It is a delightful thing 
to trave)] about and see different places.’ ‘Every town and-city presents something 
new and interesting.” * But I recommend it to people not to travel about, till they can 
well afford it, and not to go away and neglect their proper business.” What an amiable 
and considerate gossip is our friend Peter! and whata pity he has forsaken his prop- 
er business, which we suppose to be that of flourishing the birch, and gone away to 
South America, to collect such snake stories as the following: ‘In South America 
there are great serpents or snakes called Anacondas, Some of them are large enough 
to crush a house.’ What sort of a house? a baby house, or a mansion of brick or 
stone? What a tremendous reptile this must be that can twist its gigantic body around 
an edifice of granite and crush it into atoms; an earthquake could do no more, ‘I 
have been a great traveller,’ says Peter. No doubt about that; he is probably the iden- 
tical traveller alluded to by the statesman who said * the schoolmaster is abroad.° 

We felt tempted to peep into a few other books, prepared for children. The subject 
is one of no small importance. The young mind is inquisitive, and eager in the pursuit 
of knowledge. Its curiosity may be nourished and kept awake by wholesome and 
appropriate food, while it may be perverted and balked by misdirection or disap- 
pointment. * 

We have more than once spoken in terms of approbation of the improvements which 
have been made in books for children and young persons. It is to be apprehended 
however, that in the great multiplication of these books, and in the commercial spirit 
with which they are manufactured, there is danger of their becoming so superficial as 
to be useless, and even pernicious. We have lately looked into some of them, for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far this suspicion might be justified by fact, and we con- 
fess we were not a little surprised to find them full of the grossest errors. School- 
books, to be at all valuable, should be accurate. It is not so important that they 
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should contain a large amount of information, as that all that they do comprise should 
be correct. It is better to convey a little sound instruction, than a good deal that is 
erroneous. In the first instance, the child has received that to which he may after- 
wards add; in the latter his mind must be disabused by subsequent instruction; and 
there is great danger that the discovery of having been deceived, may induce a disgust 
for learning, which will prevent any further progress, or at least inspire a pernicious 
habit of scepticism. . 

We think the subject sufficiently important to induce us to present a few examples 
of the carelessness with which such books are now constructed, in the hope that these 
faults may be corrected, and that the attention of those who are interested in the purity 
of this branch of literature may be called to the subject. 

We shall take as our first example, the very first sentence in the ‘ Malte Brun 
School Geography,’ which runs thus: 

¢ A town consists of lands, houses, public buildings, roads, and inhabitants. The 
lands belong to different people, and are used for building houses upon, for raising 
grain, grass, and vegetables, and for feeding horses, cattle, and sheep.” 

This description might be properly applied toa town in New England, but is en- 
tirely inappropriate when used in a geography of the world, because, except in New 
England, the word town does not embrace lands for raising grain, etc. What is 
elsewhere called a township, isin New England a town, but this geographer uses the 
word in the same sense in its application to towns generally. A little further on we 
are told that a ‘city is a large town’—of course a city contains also lands for raising 
grain, etc., because the only difference pointed out refers to size. We pass over the 
inaccuracy of saying ‘ grain, grass, and vegetables,’ as if grain and grass were not 
vegetables, and proceed to another statement. At page twelve, we are told that § lati- 
tude is reckoned north and south from the equator,’ but * longitude is reckoned east and 
west from Greenwich.’ Here the child is deceived into the belief, that longitude is 
reckoned from Greenwich, as invariably as latitude from the equator, when in truth, 
the one point is fixed, and the other arbitrary; latitude is always measured from the 
equator, longitude is not always measured from Greenwich, 

At page seventy-four we are told, ‘ the territories of the United States, are under 
the care and direction of the general government. A governor is appointed by the 
president, who superintends the affairs of the territory over which he is placed.’ This 
is true—but how will the reader be surprised to hear that there are siz territories, viz: 
Michigan, Northwest, Arkansas, Missouri, Florida, and Oregon. Is there a gover- 
nor of Oregon? or of the Missouri, or Northwest territories? Where is the Missourj 
territory—or the Northwest territory?’ What district of country is comprised in Ore- 
gon territory, and who is governor? If these questions were inserted in the book, it 
would puzzle the teachers to answer them, and the boys might thank thgir stars that 
flogging had gone out of fashion. We are told moreover that ‘ there is an American 
settlement on the Columbia, 18 miles from its mouth, called Astoria,’ and ‘ the en- 
graving exhibits some of the inhabitants looking with anxiety at a vessel upon the wa- 
ters of the Pacific ocean, and endeavoring to hail her, in hope of obtaining news from 
their friends living in the Atlantic states.” How edifying to the children must this pic- 
ture be in which the people of Astoria, 18 miles from the ocean, are endeavoring to 
hail a vessel sailing on the Pacific--and how disappointed the little folks will be to 
learn that it is all a hoax, inasmuch as there has not been an American settlement on 
the Colombia river for the last twenty years. There is a British settlement there. 
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The author is yery particular in explaining the meaning of the pictures, which might 
not otherwise be very obvious. One of them we are told, * represents a flat-boat, or 
what is called an ark, loaded with live stock and produce’—on its way to New Or- 
leans; and on inspecting it we see a curious affair, resembling a ¢ stray pen,’ with a 
bear, a buffalo, an elk, and some other animal, perched on the top, sailing comfortably 
to New Orleans to be disposed of as live stock. The questions and answers in the 
school where this book is studied, would be about as follows: What are live slock? 
Ans. Bears, Buffaloes, and Elk. How do the western people dispose of them? Ans. 
Take them to New Orleans and sell them. Do they take them there alive? Ans. 
Yes, sir. In the same picture is seen a steam boat with a suit of sails, and a chimney 
on the stern. ‘This is teaching the young idea to shoot; but we should call it bad 
shooting, in this country. 


There are numberless such errors in this book. We lay it aside and take up anoth- 
er—* Adams’ Geography.’ Here we are again informed that the United States is 
divided into twenty-four states, one district, and six territories... We tur to the 
western states, where we find (p 158) that tne Buffaloes are ‘ very domestic and harm= 
less’—harmless they may be, but that they are very domestic isa new idea. ‘The des- 
cription of the soil of Kentucky is as follows: ‘In the valleys the soil is thin and of 
an inferior quality, but on the swells it is sufficiently deep, and of abundant fertility. 
The inhabitants distinguish its quality, by first, second, and third rates, Lands of the 
first quality will not bear wheat, nor the second to advantage, etc.? The edifying in- 
ference which the schoolboy draws from this statement, is, that in Kentucky wheat 
will not grow on the rich uplands, but only on the poor low lands. He is moreover 
informed that * Lexington is much the largest town in the state,’ and that ‘ Louisville 
bids fair to become a large manufacturing town.’ (p. 162.) At page 167, it is stated 
that * the Kaskaskia is a very dead stream, and, except at low water, is navigated by 
steam boats several hundreds of miles.’ It happens not to be navigated at all by 
steam boats except, occasionally, for about eight miles. 


The most remarkable fact is one relating to Missouri, at page 168, namely, * the 
land near the river is rich, producing maize, hemp, tobacco, cattle and swine, in plen- 
ty. The land that produces cattle and swine in plenty, must be very rich indeed, and 
we only regret that the author did not proceed to point out the mode of cultivation 
pursued in relation to this valuable crop. We hope that he will add, in his next edi- 
tion, the remarkable fact mentioned by the author of * Westward Ho,’ that an iron 
crow-bar, struck into the soil of Kentucky, will sprout and bear nail-rods, 

In ¢ Arkansaw,’ (p. 170) ‘on the rivers the soil is abundantly rich and fertile; 
back from the rivers it is poor for two or three hundred miles, when it becomes good.> 
This territory is bounded by the Mississippi on one side, and intersected by White 
river, Red river, St. Francis, Washita and Arkansas rivers, So that no part of itis 
two or three hundred, or even one hundred miles back from the rivers. * Ar- 
kopolis, three hundred miles above the Mississippi, on the Arkansas, is the seat of 
government.” 

We pass over to the West Indies. ‘Sugar produced from sugar cane,’ says our 
authority, at page 181, ‘is the capital article of exportation from these islands, to 
which molasses and rum are appendages’—appendages to what? to these islands, or 
to sugar? What is an appendage to an article of exportation? 
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In describing the continent of South America, the author after giving a list of its 
rivers, proceeds as follows: ° The whole interior of South America, comprising all the 
countries watered by these noble and majestic rivers, is an immense plain, of which 
many extensive districts are annually inundated by their redundant waters.’ p 187, 
What an immense plain that must be—comprising the whole interior of South Amer- 
ica, and all the countries, watered by these noble rivers! We should suppose that 
the Andes, which are said to attain an altitude of a little over twenty-one thousand 
feet and to extend to a length of five hundred miles through the said interior, would 
interfere a little with the even tenor of this regular surface. 

But we throw this book aside, and take up another—‘* A Book for Massachusetts 
Children, in familiar letters from a Father.? ‘This writer begins in this affectionate 
strain—‘ I have long thought, that the children in Massachusetts ought to be the best 
children in the world, because they live in this good land, and have so many advan- 
tages.’ Among the advantages is embraced that of having such accurate books to read, 
which is no doubt a very proper matter for congratulation. What happy children are 
they, for whom such remarkably valuable information as the following is prepared : 

‘I suppose you would be glad to know where the water in the rivers comes from, 
W hen it rains, the waters run down the hills and mountains, and make little brooks. 
Very often these little brooks run into hollow places between hills, and make ponds, 
There aye a great many ponds in Massachusetts, but none very large. When a pond 
gets full, the water runs over and makes a brook or river. Sometimes a great many 
brooks run together and make a river.’ 

Now is not that a cunning way of making rivers—all out of rain water? But it is 
not smarter than the author’s notions about trees. * Trees become smaller and smaller 
as you go up a mountain, because the air becomes colder and colder.” The worthy 
old gentleman forgot here that some of the largest trees grew in cold climates, and that 
trees may become smaller and smaller, because the soil becomes poorer and poorer. 

We find occasionally such contradictions as the following, * Nantucket is a country 
of itself” p. 29. * Nantucket county, is made up of Nantucket island, and several 
small islands near it.’ p. ¥. Wecannot determine whether this county embraces 
several islands, or only one; yet the book is published at Boston for the use of Massa- 
chusetts children. 

Atp. 28, the author very kindly instructs his young readers, that the * people who 
live on Cape Cod, are a very honest good sort of people’—as if the fact had been 
doubted; yet he omits to make a similar statement in relation to the people of any 
other part of Massachusetts, leaving the reader to infer, either that the folks on Cape 
Cod are particularly honest, or else that he is unwilling to risk bis reputation by giving 
a certificate of good character to any others. 


‘The walnut tree,’ says this writer at p. 44, * bears also a very good nut. ‘The 


wood of this tree is the very best kind for fuel, and for many purposes is a valuable tim- 


ber. Itis used for ax handles; and being very tough, it is easily bent into bows and 
hoops.’ ‘I'he wood of the walnut burns very badly, and is not used for ax handles 
or bows. ‘The writer mistakes it for the hickory. 

This writer says * Massachusetts has three capes—Cape Ann, Cape Cod, and 
Cape Malabar. Adams says there are siz, and adds to those above named, Sandy 
Point, Gay Head, and Cape Poge. Which is the young student to believe—both 
books being published at Boston? If he turns to Goodrich’s Malte Brun, to solve the 
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lifficulty, and refers to the title Massachusetts, he will not find any capes described; 
and instead of inquiring whether there are three or six, he begins to doubt whether 
there is one. Should he resort to Worcester, he would find, not the exact number, 
but evidence from which it is strongly to be inferred, that there are two capes in 
Massachusetts. Yet all these are Boston books. 

A serious objection to all these books is vagueness of language. ‘This is particularly 
evident in their mode of treating of the products of the different states of this union. 
If the reader consults several of these works, for information upon this topic, he will 
find that the writers sometimes use the word product, sometimes staple, and at other 
times export, and that these terms are used either convertibly, or in opposition, as it 
happens, In the Malle Brun Geography, in treating of Ohio, it is said, ¢ the sta- 
ple production is wheat. The principal exports are flour, pork, and tobacco.” In 
other places flour and pork are called staples. 

If we refer to the accounts of foreign countries, we shall find that these writers do 
not always agree with each other. ‘T'urn for instance to the title Prussia, under the 
head soil. 

Smiley says it has a ‘fertile soil.’ 

Worcester asserts the soil to ve, ‘by no means very fertile.’ 

Adams testifies that it ‘varies between the two extremes of barrenness and 
fertility.’ 

Turn to England, about which we should suppose there could be no difference of 
opinion H 

The Malte Brun teaches, ¢ the soil is generally good. 

Olney is much more decided—* the soil is extremely fertile.’ 

Adams is a non-committal— of soil, there is every variety.’ 

These remarks might be extended. But we have said enough to call attention to 
the subject, and we hope that those who are entrusted with the education of youth will 
take the matter up. 


NARRATIVE oF VoyYAGEs to explore the shores of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar; 
performed in H. M. ships, Leven and Barracouta, under the direction of 
captain W. F. W. Owen, R. N. New York: J. & J. Harper. 1833. 


The fate of Africa has been remarkable. While other portions of the globe have 
advanced in civilization, it has been her singular destiny to lose that degree of re- 
finement which she once possessed, and to sink back into utter barbarism. ‘There was 
a time when the light of knuwledge seems to have shone upon Africa alone. While 
Europe was buried in hopeless ignorance, Egypt had refinement and science; and the 
classical scholar is now better acquainted with the history of Numidia and Carthage, 
than with the early annals of some of the most prominent European and Asiatic na- 
tions. Herodotus extended his researches and historical descriptions into this quarter 
of the globe, and Alexander penetrated into it, in search of the temple of his supposed 
ancestor, Jupiter Ammon. Some of the most distinguished Roman generals, reaped 
their greenest laurels in the conquest of African provinces; and these states formed a 
fair portion of the Roman empire. ‘The Moors overrun Spain, and were at that time a 
more polished people than the Spanish whom they conquered, Yet Africa is now 
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covered with one thick cloud. Untaught savages are found upon the scene of Numi- 
dian and Mauritanian greatness; and the country which still exhibits the remains of 
Phoenician, Grecian, and Roman works, and the gorgeous ruins of Saracenic mag- 
nificence, isalmost totally destitute of the faintest traces of civilization. 

It is remarked as one of the curious phenomena in history, when that light which 
usually acquires brilliancy by time, isseen todiminish. But there was a dark age in 
Europe, and dark ages have fallen upon Asia and Africa. Europe awoke from her 
lethargy, and shall not Africa awake, when similar causes shall be brought to actupon 
her latent energies? 

A singular fatality ecems to have attended all the attempts to explore the interior of 
that country. ‘Traveller after traveller has essayed the dangerous enterprise, and has 
either perished in the rash adventure, or returned baffled and discouraged. The Brit- 
ish have formed an extensive colony at the Cape of Good Hope, the Portuguese have 
trading ports at various points upon the African coast, and the French have recently 
taken possession of Algiers; but none of these nations have penetrated far into the 
interior, nor have they introduced civilization, or the christian religion, among the na- 
tives. On the contrary, the same wicked system of oppression, by which white men 
have everywhere earned the detestation of the black and copper-colored races, is found 
to prevail. We were peculiarly struck with the disgraceful fact announced in the fol- 
lowing passage of the book before us: 

* The system of warfare pursued on the eastern frontier appeared to have for its ob- 
ject the extermination of the native Kaffers from our settlements, so that passing over 
our boundary was universally punished by death or captivity. As the peculiar habits 
of this race rendered them at all times most unprofitable and dangerous prisoners, very 
few were subjected to the latter misfortune.’ vol. 1. p. 46. 

The time alluded to in this extract was the year 1823, and it is here avowed by a 
captain in the British navy, that a system of extermination is pursued by the colo- 
nial authorities at the Cape, so unsparing in its character, that a native who passes 
over their boundary is universally punished with captivity or death—but most usually 
with the latier. We confess, that to us this intelligence was news. We had hoped 
that a better spirit was beginning to prevail, and that in the colonies of all civilized 
nations, a more tolerant and humane policy towards their savage neighbors had been 
adopted. Asa general fact such is certainly the case. Public sentiment is vastly 
more humane than it was fifty years ago; and wars are not now justified upon the 
same frivolous excuses which then sanctioned them. Nor do we find any reason af- 
forded in the volume before us, for the wholesale butchery of the Kaffers—or as they 
have heretofore been called the Caffres—described by the author. On the contrary he 
describes them as a people possessing generous traits of character, and on whom kind 
treatment would be likely to produce beneficial results. Seven of them, who were 
captives, were placed on board captain Owen’s ship. He says, ‘ they were handsome, 
strong, tall negroes, with habitual freedom strongly marked in their gait and features.’ 
They were well treated, and became ‘ excellent, trustworthy men.’ 

The voyages of captain Owen were made under the direction of the British Admi- 
ralty, for the purpose of surveying the southeastern coast of Africa, which has been 
partially explored, andis but little known. The purpose is one entitled to high praise ; 
and while we have more than once condemned that class of British travellers, who 
write for the mercenary object of gaining profit, by administering to the national an- 
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tipathies, or the vanity of their countrymen, we shall always be found ready to give 
due honor to that nation for its munificent expenditures in extending the bounds of 
knowledge by means of exploring expeditions. ‘That of captain Owen is one of very 
considerable interest. It is less so than it might have been, from the fact that its au- 
thor is not very deeply imbued with the principle of philanthropy, nor extensively 
skilled in the sciences. ‘The observations which are detailed relate chiefly to the nav- 
igation of the coast, with such facts in reference to the climate, productions and char- 
acter of the natives, as were presented to the cursory observation of those who did not 
make them objects of special study. The incidents of the voyage and the personal 
adventures of the author and his companions, are given more in detail than would 
seem proper in the history of a voyage of discovery, the main objects of which are of 
a scientific nature; and there is an occasional vein of boasting, with now and then an 
effusion of sentimentality which might have been spared. But we are not certain that 
these are not, after all, the best kind of books; truth is often elicited in its greatest pu- 
rity from the artless narratives of those who mingle harmless gossip with plain matter 
of fact, who have not enough of imagination to invent incidents, nor are sufficiently 
imbued with science to fee] any interest in distorting truth in order to support a favorite 
theory. 


An Intropuctory Discourse delivered before the Mechanics’ Institute and Chil- 
licothe Lyceum, on the first of November, 1833, by Benjamin G. Leonard, Pres- 
ident of the institute. 


The evidences of the spread of knowledge in the West, and the development of new 
resources in the noble field of mental cultivation, are accumulating daily. Every 
one of the western states have afforded indications that the lovers of knowledge are 
not asleep at their posts; and we are glad of it, for if ever there was a time in the his- 
tory of our country, when the patriot might clearly behold the true interest of his 
country, written in characters of blazing light, it is now—now, when distress is per- 
vading the whole land, when the angry passions are awake, when the best minds in the 
nation are filled with doubt, must the institutions of our country be sustained solely by 
the intelligence of the people. Our faith in that foundation has never been shaken 
for a moment; we believe the people to be intelligent, and virtuous, and that when- 
ever they take time to think and act deliberately, they will come to right conclusions. 
In prosperous times the people allow the politicians to work the ship; but storms 
will arise when all hands must be called to duty: a crisis will occasionally arise in 
every government when politiciansrun mad, when the lust for office becomes a manta, 
and when the people must think of their own interests for themselves, and act for the 
public good and common safety. It is now that we learn the inestimable value of 
those pacific institutions which discipline the heart, and cultivate the intellect. What 
would become of our country, if it was not for its religion, its literature, its schools— 
for that system of national education which, defective as it is, is interwoven with the 
fabric of society, and which disseminates information, inculcates good principles, and 
promotes industry? How happy are we at this time, surrounded as we are by the 
pollutions of the political press, in having some pure streams flowing from fountains 
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which are not poisoned by selfinterest, and which quietly but steadily pervade the 
whole land, producing every where the fruits of peaceable industry, and manly thought. 
Such have always been, and always will be, the fruits of education, of sound litera- 
ture, and rational religion. Men who think, seldom do wrong. It is idleness and 
ignorance that foster the bad passions, and engender the desperation of party spirit— 
that despicable spirit long since pronounced to be ‘ the madness of many for the ben- 
efit of a few.’ Lf our country shall be saved from the feuds of her politicians, the 
people will be the agents, and they may thank that Providence which gave them 
thinking faculties, removed from around them the shackles of ignorance, and lighted 
up the pure fires of knowledge, and the purer flame of religion. 

We belong to no party; we are advocating no political sect, and denouncing none, 
when we say that the school, the press, and the pulpit, are the great safeguards of our 
liberty, rather than the constitution, the law, or the ballot-box—for the operations of 
the latter are but emanations of that intellect which the former must direct. It isa 
fit time now to recur to such reflections. There is enough of danger and gloom around 
us, to cause good men to ponder on the causes of popular error and misrule; and if any 
other remedy than national morality and popular intelligence can be pointed out, we 
shall be glad to hear of it. In the meanwhile we hope to see the friends of knowl- 
edge and peace persevere—to see new vigor imparted to the system of popular instruc- 
tion, a new impulse given to the cause of good morals, and a decided recognition of 
the necessity of virtuous effort on the part of the religious and patriotic. Especially 
do we hope, that the pecuniary embarrassments of the day, will not beallowed to crip- 
ple those institutions which are so fundamental, so indispensable—our schools, colleges, 
lyceums, mechanics? institutes, and benevolent societies. Let not the pressure of our 
own difficulties render us callous to the best interest of the rising generation. What- 
ever may happen to us, let us educate them. 

We thank our friend at Chillicothe who has transmitted to us the valuable pamphlet 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article. It is full of valuable informa- 
tion and of sound thought. ‘The author traces the discoveries and improvements in 
the useful arts, from early times down to the present age, and shows their connexion 
with civilization and with the stability of government. Such discussions are salutary 
and refreshing, and we hope that others, as capable as the author of this excellent 
discourse, may be induced to exert their talents in the same manner for the public 


good, 


Tae Srring or Pears. By the author of * Darnley,’ etc. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1833. 


The appetite for novelty has produced many imitations of the oriental fictions, but 
we do not know of one, unless it be the successful tale of the Hadgi Baba, which has 
not been a failure. ‘The String of Pearls is one of the best attempts of this kind. 
The author has carefully studied the lore of the east, and draws his scenes with fidel- 
ity. ‘The book may be recommended as one which will afford an agreeable and inno- 


cent recreation for a leisure hour. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


Taken at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the month of January, 1834; by D. Laruam, 
Civil Engineer. 


The thermometer hangs under a roof, sheltered from the direct influence of the sun 
and winds; in latitude 39° 6’ N.; longitude 84° 22’ W.; and atan elevation of 
554 feet* above the ocean. ‘Times of observation, at 5 o’clock, A. M. and at 1 
andat9 P. M. Fahrenheit’s scale. 
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Thermometer. | | Course |5 3/5 
Sonat beevet ofthe /2 22/8 £ 3 Miscellaneous 
1834, > Ive | dw OLIX. day Wind. |Sos/Sc a Remarks. 
. amarm|S oy |S SE | 

Wed. 1|23. 5037.0 00/31.00) 31.54 | w-N W \Pair. it. bre. Rain at 9 P.M. 
Thu, @ 2)29.75)21.50/14.00} 17.21) ~ e-n & |cloudy.|str, bre. slight flurries snow. 
Fri. 3} 2.50)13.25)11.25) 9.12) we-ne |fair. — [It. bre. | 
Sat. 4) 3.25)12.50)13.00) 10.71] n e-n & |vari. — {str. bre. fair, a.m. cl’dy, p.m. 
Sun. 5,10.00)17.00)15.00) 14.33] ~ u-n x |vari. jit. bre. fair; cl’'dy at night. 
Mon. 6 12.00)14.50/13.00) 14.50 | x n-n £ |cloudy.|It. bre. |some snow, cl. atnt. 
Tue. 7/20. O31. -00/34.00) 29.04) nN e-s —|cloudy.|str. wd. ‘variable Pr. m. wind, 
Wed. 8)24.25)31.25}20.00] 23°46 In w-n w |vari, _[lt. bre. |mostly clear. 
Thu. @ 9/14.00,38.50/34.00] 32.16| ~ w-s Ivari. [lIt. bre. fair morn. cl’dy P.M. 
Fri. 10/34. 0136.2 25/35.25} 39.16 | s e-s E |rainy. |It. bre. snow nt, misty P.M. 
Sat. 11)34. 00 38.00/37.75] 38.58] s e-s & |cloudy.|It. bre. foggy morn rn.at nt, 
Sun. 12/46. 00 44.00/24.00] 33.16| s x-s w |vari.  {It. bre. |much rain in night. 


4 
Mon. 13/17. 00 28.00/25.00} 23.21) w-w [ffair, — |str. bre. | river 
Tue. 14/16.25) 5) 32.00)26.00) 25.21) w-—w |fair.  |str. bre.|white frost, }40 ft. 
l 














Wed. —15/19.00/39.00/30.25) 30.41} w-w fair. |It. bre. | white frost, above 
Thu. 16,25.00, '45.75|42.00| 41.75| w-sw |vari. jit. bre. [white frost, (1.w.m. 
Fri. 17/50.00 53.00|55.00} 52.00} s-s  jrainy. |It. bre. [well water, 54, 75° 
Sat. @ 18/46. 00154. 00/44.00) 47.66) w-s w |vari.  {it. bre. \foggy a.m. cl’dyr.m. 
Sun. 19|44. 00\4 9.00/40.00} 41.83) w-w_ |rainy. |lt. bre. |rain in the night. 
Mon, —.20,29.00,27.75)20.50) 23.75 |N w-n w |cloudy.|str. wd.|well water, 54.759 
Tue, 21)17.00 25.00)18.00} 18.21 |n w-N w fair. It. bre. \snow 9 inches deep. 
Wed. 22): 6.25)24.50}10.00) 13.37 nj w—n w |fair. It. bre. | pee at sun rise 

5.0 

29 


Thu, 23 0 22.00/23.75} 19.79 jj w-n w vari. |It. bre. | @congealed in air. 
Fri. 24/22.25 32.25)19.00) 24.79 IN W-N W fair, It. bre. cloudy. riv. 49 ft. h. 
Sat. O 25 24, 00, 30.00)36.00} 28.33 \n w-s  |snow. It bre. |snow A.M. rain P. M. 
Sun. 26|14.00/20.25)16.00] 15.91] w-w_ |fair. jetr. wd. high wind at night. 


Mon. 97) 9. “00)18.5 25) 16.00 w-w fair. ‘str. bre. 
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Tue. 28} 9.00)30.00)16.00) 15.21 | w-w_ |cloudy./It. bre. |well water, 55.50° 
Wed. — 29/10.25)31.00)27.00| 24.75) w-w fair. It. bre. | 

Thu. 30/22.25'31.75|31.00] 29.71 8-8 _|cloudy. /It. bre. foggy all day. 

Fri. @ 31): 30.50/37.79 35.50] 34.66) s-s_— lvari. = bre. 'well water, 55.50° 














Means 21.40 30.62 26.00) 26.25 mean temperature of the month, 
i 





Mean temperature for the month 26° 25; Maximum 55°, on the 17th, at 9 o’clock, 
P. M. Minimum 2.50° above, on the third at 5o’clock, A. M. Range of the 
thermometer 52.50°. Mean temperature of well water at the court-house, for the 
inonth, from four observations, 55.125°. This month has been remarkable for nume- 
rous sudden changes of temperature. 


a *This height is deduced accurately from the levels of the New York and Ohio 
anals, 
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168 Interesting Items. 


Fair days 1l—cloudy 7—variable J—rain 3—snow 1. Prevailing fair and 
variable. 

Wind N. W. 8days—N. E, 5 1-2 days—S. E, 2 1-2 days—S, 4 1-2 days— 
S. W. 1 1-2day—W.9 days. Prevailing wind, W. and N. W. 

The mean of the observations at 5 o’clock, A. M. for the whole month, is 21.408 ; 
at 1 o'clock, it is 30.62%; the mean of these two numbers differs but .01 of a degree 


from the mean at 9 u*clock, P. M. 


Nore.—lIt will be observed that the hours of observation are so arranged as to di- 
vide the day into three equal parts of eight hours each, and in order to obtain the 
mean of each day, we must make use of four observations, that is, we must go from 5 
o'clock, to 5 o’clock, inclusive. ‘Therefore to obtain the mean of any day, write down 
successively the observations at 5 o’clock, at 1 and 9, and at 5 o’clock the succeeding 
day.. ‘Then, from twice the sum of these observations deduct the first and last; di- 
vide the remainder by twice the number of observations less two, the quotient is the 


mean for that day. 
Toobtain the mean for the month, divide the sum of the daily means by the number. 


Dissenters FroM THE Estasiisuep Cuurcn in Encuanp.—Though this large 
and respectable class of the population of England, have within a few years past, been 
relieved by parliament from many of the grievances laid upon them in the dark ages 
of church history, others still remain, for the repeal of which petitions have recently 


been presented, amongst which are the following : 
First—Compulsory conformity to the rites of the Episcopal Church for the celebra- 


tion of Matrimony. 
Second—The exaction of church rates, and other ecclesiastical demands. 


Third—Liability of their houses of worship to poor-rates. 
Fourth—The denial of the right of burial by their own ministers in Parochial 


church-yards. 

Fifth—Virtual exclusion from the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for the 
education of their sons, and the want of a charter to the London University. 

Sixth—The want of a legal registration of births and deaths of dissenters. 

It is confidently expected by those who dissent from the establishment, that relief 
from a portion of these grievances will be obtained during the present session of par- 
liament, viz: those which relate to taxing their places of worship, parochial registra- 
tion, and the privilege of being married by their own ministers agreeably to their own 
forms; and no exertions for a repeal of the remainder will be spared until their prayer 
is granted. 

It is understood also, from the same source of intelligence, that parliament will not 
have time, at the present session, to enter upon the contemplated important bill for the 


reform of the church of England. 





